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A fuel-efficient* yet powerful V6 engine. One of the most advanced, available all-wheel drive 
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With a homepage you can personalize, 
email that knows what is most important to you, and groups for all your interests 
(and inner girls of all ages), the new Yahoo! lets you do things your way. 

On your terms. Every day. Try it on at yahoo.com. And accessorize. 
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SEAFOOD FROM NORWAY 


InNorway, we appredate simple thlng&^Pi^ - 
fishing in Qords.^Hiking up QelU. ^ ; 

And the uncomplicated nature of 
Norwegian s alm on. 


Its naturally refined flavor— developed 
slowly in our cold, clear arctic waters— 
requires little adornment and even less 
preparation time. In fact, a memorable 
meal is only seconds away. 


Learn more at salmoninseconds.com 
877.365.Salmon 


Norwegian Salmon. Surprisingly Simple 
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CRUNCHY 


Being the DOLE Salad Guide means I know everything about salad - and now you can too, The NEW Safad Guide from DOLE Is a helpful 
packaging feature that will boost your culinary knowledge and help you explore the wide variety of delicious DOLE salads tike a pro. 
With flavors that range from mild to bold and textures that take you from tender to crunchy, the new DOLE Salad Guide Is all you'll 
need to start mixing it up and getting creative in the kitchen. I've even matched each salad blend with unique "Pairs wetl with.. " ideas, 
like the perfect dressing and other tasty ingredients to help you create your next culinary masterpiece. With the DOLE 5alad Guide 
on your side, you'll be a salad expert in no time - the possibilities are endless and the inspiration is right there on the bag, 


Learn how the DOLE Salad Guide can inspire you at dole.com/salads 
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COLLECTOR’S ISSUE 


GIVING THANKS 


(C ^No rwo Thanksgiving celebrations are exactly alike. Still, there are certain 
flavors, rituals, and feelings connected with this, our most food-focused hol- 
iday, that strike a chord in all or us. Whether it s a classic New England spread of 

E umpkin, mincemeat, and apple pies or an expatriate’s feast of chile-rubbed tur- 
^ in Oaxaca, Mexico, the meals chronicled in this special Thanksgiving feature 
older a fresh perspective on what brings us back to the table year after year. 



Cover I lerbed roast mrkey. Photograph by AndrI^ Barakowski 

CUSTOMER SERVICE: Have a question? A probfem? Here's how to contact us, For subscription -related querieSr call our tol Mree oumber (386/447-2592) or write to RO. 
Box 420235, Palm Coast, FL 32142*0235. from outside the U.S., call 3S&/447-2592, OccasEonaliy, we make portions of our subscriber list available to carefully screened 
companies that offer products and services we think may be of intere.^t to you. If you do oot want to receive these offers, please advise us at 386/447-2592. Send all 
editorial questions, complaints, and Suggestions to15 East 32nd Street, New York, NY 10016. You may also reach our editorial department via fas at 212/219-7420 or 
e-mail us at edit@saveur.com. For article reprints, please contact our reprint coordinator at Wright's Reprints; 877/652*5295, or e-mail bkoit5@wrightsreprints.com. 



THE ART OF KIMCHI 

^ A In Korea, autumn is the tra^ 
/ jt ditional time for making 
kimehi. That might mean fermented 
cabbage swathed in a Rtry chile paste, 
crisp pickled cucumbers, or long- 
aged daikon radish, but whatever 
form kimchi takes, no Korean meal 
is complete without this intensely 
flavorful, endlessly versatile food. 

By Mei Chin 


JERUSALEM MIX 

Q A From Iraqi^Jewish sand- 
wiches of fried eggplant 
and taiigy mango relish to Turk- 
ish rose water pudding, the fare 
on offer at Mahanc Yehuda mar- 
ket is as diverse as the population 
of Jerusalem itself 
By Jay Cheshes 
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Cuisinart 
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the Flavor! 



Goat milk enhances 
the flavor of any dish! 

From around ch^ worlds chefs know the luscious, 
unique twist that goat milk products bring to a dish. 
Creamy ar>d rich, with a sophisticated and subtle 
tangy flavor Be distinctive < use goat milk instead of 
cow in any recipe. 
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Powdered, European Style Goat Butter. Creme de 
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FIRST 

Here’s to You 

A shout-out to a few of SAVEUR’s most valuable players 


W HAT ARE YOU THANKFUL FOR?” It 

was the question the adults asked us 
kids every Ihanksgiving at my aunt and uncle s 
house in C]hapel Hill, North Carolina. Seated 
around a table overflowing with ceramic pil- 
grims and Indians, synthetic fall leaves, and 
silver candelabra, my cousins and I were each 
expected to give a thoughtful answer. We 
always groaned, but by the time we'd finished, 
there wasn’t a dry eye in the room. 

Remembering those 
Ihanksgivings past got 
me thinking about our 
tight-knit, food-obsessed 
family here at saveur. 

As the magazine s kitchen 
director, I sometimes get 
so busy that 1 forget to 
pause and consider the 
question of gratitude. 

To that end, Vd like to 
acknowledge how lucky 
I am to work with such a 
talented crew of interns. 

These culinary-school 
and journalism-school 
students, who spend any- 
where from three to six 
months with ns as part of their studies, are the 
backbone of the saveur test kitchen. Ihcrc s 
no way that we'd be able to shop for, test, and 
photograph the dishes that appear in each issue 
without them. 

Take this special Thanksgiving edi- 
tion (see “Giving Thanks,” page 53). The 
interns hauled more than 150 pounds’ worth 
of turkeys on the New York City subway 
from various markets back to our kitchen, 
where they proceeded to help make doz- 
ens of stuffings, cranberry sauces, and pics 

SAVEUR interns: bade row: Mary-Frances Heck, 
Yael Coty^ Marissa Seamans; middle row: Julie 
Hartigan, Katie Robbins^ Lisa Kamen; front row: 
Emma Boast, Alexis Lewis. 


so that we could determine which %^er.sions 
were worthy of including in the i.ssue. The 
interns arc also responsible for keeping the 
kitchen clean and organized — no small feat 
considering how much food gets prepared 
here every day. 

For all of us, working at saveur i.s an edu^ 
cation, a chance to learn new techniques, 
skills, and, sometimes, an entirely new cui- 
sine. The truth Ls, though, that the interns 
bring a.s much to the 
table as they take 
away. Yael Coty, who 
ha.s just completed 
her internship with 
u.s, lived in Israel and 
proved invaluable as 
we tinkered with the 
recipes for “Jerusalem 
Mix” {page 84). After 
we’d made a less than 
successful batch of 
falafel, I overheard her 
on the phone speaking 
Hebrew with a ven- 
dor in Jerusalem, who 
recommended that we 
grind our chickpeas 
more coarsely to achieve a crisper crust. It 
worked! 

Tni just as impressed by our editorial 
interns, who research stories and track down 
cooks and scholars all over the world to con- 
firm facts and collect background information 
on a food — like the fish and sauerkraut in 
cream sauce on page 50, a dish that intern 
Katie Robbins traced to riverside villages in 
northeastern France. 

All the interns are paying their dues in very 
competitive fields. It’s my hope that saveur 
is paying them hack with an experience that 
will turn them into better cooks and jour- 
nalists. For all of their hard work, Fd like to 
raise a glass and offer the heartiest of thanks. 
— Hunter Lewis, Kitchen Director 
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Looking for a great investment? Here's one with an immediate payoff, 
As the most romantic place on earth, Tahiti will make you fall in love 
all over again. For amazing deals that offer a guaranteed return, visit us 


today and start planning the vacation of a lifetime. 
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SOME PEOPLE ARE STRUCK 

SPEECHLESS BY ITALIAN ART 



MAYBE THAT’S BECAUSE 
THEIR MOUTHS ARE FULL. 



After a plate of our new Wild Mushroom Agnolotti is served, 
you won't be talking. Because you'll be devouring o masterpiece 
made from simple, all-natural roasted Portobello and CriminI 
mushrooms. Grona Podano and Parmesan cheese. Find your 
Italian inspiration in the refrigerated section. 

BUITONI.COM 
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Personalities and Pleasures from the World of Food, plus Agenda and More 


Law of 
Gravity 

Celebrating a century 
of drip coffee 

A mong the countless ways 
to brew a cup of coffee, James 
Freeman, owner of San Francisco s 
Blue Bottle coffee shops, thinks 
the old-fashioned drip method 
is the best. “Preparing coffee the 
simplest possible way — filter, cup, 
kettle, hot water, grounds," explains 
Freeman, “is elemental and satiS' 
fying, like cooking over an open 
flame " dhe resulting cup, Freeman 
says, is more satisfying than coffee 
made with other methods, such as 
the French press, because the filter 
removes particles from the brew, 
producing a cleaner flavon” 

Freeman and other drip cof- 
fee fans have a Dresden housewife 
named Melitta Bentz to thank 
for it. At a trade fair in Leipzig, 
Germany, in 1909, Melitta Bentz 
caused a stir with coffee filters 
made from blotting paper taken 
from her sons school supplies. Prior 
to Bentz s innovation, “most people 

O The best drip coffeemakers at 
saveur.com/issuei 24 

simply boiled their coffee, which 
ovc rex tracts and turns the brew 
bitter,” explains the coffee historian 
Mark Prendergrast. Not only that, 
but removing the grit from the 
coffee proved difficult. In Bentz s 
solution, brewed coffee passed 
through the filter from a grounds- 
catching brass cup into a porcelain 
pot, drop by drop, and the filters 


MICHAEL KRAUS 
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produced, a mellow, .smooth brew. 
Drip cofFee was born. 

Now, as the filter celebrate.s 
its centennial, drip cofFee is still 
going strong and even enjoy- 
ing a renaissance. In the United 
States alone, Melitta, the com- 
pany Bentz started, still makes 
10 million filters a day, and other 
drip products are gaining adher- 
ents. Many embrace the C^hemex 
brewing system, invented 68 years 
ago by the C German chemist Peter 
J. Schlumbohm, which uses a 



FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

Fools make feasts, and wise 
men eat them, 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Poor Richard's 
Almanack (VAS) ^ 


thick paper filter and an hour- 
glass-shaped glass flask* James 
Freeman of Blue Bottle is tout- 
ing ulttafine hemp-based paper 
filters and a Japanese drip brewer 
called the Nel — short for flannd 
— which filters coffee through 
a flannel-cloth sack, producing a 
“shinicr”-tasting, thicker brew, 
"Ids life changing,” he gushes. 
That s probably what they said to 
Melitta Bentz. — Kara Newman 


Haunting 

Spirits 

New releases from 
shuttered distilleries 

I T WAS LOVE at first nose: 
the whisky smelled of but- 
terscotch, trampled grass, and a 
hint of burning rope. But I was 
in love with a ghost or, more 
accurately, with the handiwork 



Plucky Charms 

French food product key chains capture a bygone era 


A 



B rowsing Pa r i s 's C l i g n a n go u rt antiques market, I stumbled upon a stall that sold nothing but 
commemorative key chains. Nestled between the miniature Pcugeots and toy guns was a kitschy col- 
lection of food-related porte-deSy from a perfect little plastic saudsson complete with its white-mold coating 
to a pinky-size box ofViandox meat bouillon. There was a diminutive wheel of B ridel C^amembert, a tiny 
jar of Amora mustard, a Lilliputian bottle ofMartcll cognac, and dozens more. Ihe stall s owner, hTan^oisc 
C'happuy, said that most of the food-product mementos dated to the 1950s and ’60s, when cheaper meth- 
ods of plastic fabrication prompted food manufacturers to offer promotional charms to customers. Though 
similar key chains were produced in Italy, Belgium, and other European countries, they proved especially 
popular in France. By the 1970s, the dominance of television advertising, among other factors, had caused 
production of the tchotchkes to fall off Today the key chains are collector s items; Chappuy sells the pieces 
from her vast collection on her website, www.portccles-publiciraircs.com. Most cost a few dollars, though 
rare ones — like a key chain from the Cfregoire biscuit company that features a rabbit popping out of a 
hat — can fetch as much $100 each. — Alexa Weihei 


of a ghost: a freshly freed spirit 
from a long-gone whisky maker, 
dhis particular single malt had 
been made in 1975 by a distill- 
ery in the northeastern part of 
Scotland, called Banff, that closed 
in 1983. 

Many of Scotland’s most beloved 
distilleries met their demise in 
the 1980s, when overproduction 
and fluctuations in demand cre- 
ated the so-called whisky lake: too 
much malt and nobody to drink it. 
But several of those old distilleries 
produced very good singlc-malt 
scotch, and some of them left a 
felicitous legacy: orphaned casks 
that arc now approaching a ripe 
and delicious age. The whiskies 
have names like Brora, ConvaL 
more, and Port Ellen, and bottles 
cost anywhere from $100 to more 
than $600 each. 


The value of these scotches lies 
not only in the fact that they have 
grown fine with age but also in the 
ephemeral experience of drinking 
them. \o savor a whisky from a 
distillery like Banff, which stood 
in the coastal Highlands until its 
shuttering, or Rosebank, a low- 
land favorite mothballed on the 
banks of the Forth and Clyde 
Canal since 1993, is to get a taste 



of a rapidly receding past. With 
each swallow, the amount of that 
particular scotch left in the world 
is diminished forever. 

Demand for such whiskies has 
begun to bring a few of these 
"ghost distilleries” back to life. 
Glcnglassaugh, on Scotland’s 
Moray coast, was revived in 2008 
after 22 years of silence. Glengyle, 
fallow since 1925 in the fabled 
distilling locale of Campbeltown, 
has been resurrected and renamed 
Kilkcrran. Em confident that 
these sequels won’t disappoint, 
but ITl take pleasure in being 
among the last on Earth to raise 
a dram to these departed spirits. 
To Pittyvaichl To Dallas Dhul 
Fo Killy loch! — Ian Williams 

Moving a cask of single malt at a dis- 
tillery in northeastern Scotland. 
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Mash Notes 


The oldest shop of its kind is still feeding Londoners on its own terms 


I arrived just after two in the afternoon, but the lunch service at M. Manze 
was over, and the servers refused to feed me; the rules at London's oldest 
pie and mash shop are that strict. So, I returned the next day at noon sharp. 
Approaching the busy counter, I yelled out, "Two pies and mashL' A server 
flipped two golden, pastry-wrapped, palm-size beef pies from their individ- 
ual tins onto a plate. Another dolloped mashed potatoes alongside the pies 
and inquired, "Liquor?" I nodded, and she ladled the parsley sauce over the 
mash. I took a seat and constructed the perfect forkful: crisp crust, well- 
seasoned minced beef, and starchy potatoes all in one bite, dripping with 
verdant liquor. As London workday lunches go, none better comes to mind. 

M. Manze, a family-owned establishment on Tower Bridge Road in south- 
east London, was founded in 1902 by Michele Manze, an immigrant from the 
southern Italian village of Ravello. Although it is now the oldest, and one of 
the last remaining, London shops of its kind, it wasn't the first. Pie and mash 
shops date to the 1870s at the latest, and those businesses build on an even 


older tradition, starting in the 11th century, of hawkers' selling meat and fish 
pies from boxes slung around their necks. M. Manze, like most pie and mash 
shops, used to serve its mash and liquor— a traditional, thickened parsley 
sauce— with three kinds of pie: minced beef, mutton, or eel. Those slippery 
fish— once abundant in the river Thames and also imported by Dutch trad- 
ers— appealed to working-class Londoners seeking cheap protein. Not only 
were they baked into pie; they were stewed, jellied in their rendered fat, and 
sold live from vats. The mutton and eel pies, having fallen out of fashion, are 
no longer available at M. Manze, but you may still order stewed and Jellied 
eels, prepared according to Michele Manze 's recipes. 

While older generations continue to appreciate the eel dishes, almost 
everyone else comes for the beef pies, which are baked at the shop every 
morning, with beef that is minced daily and pastry that is made by hand. 
Thankfully, judging from the roaring lunchtime trade, that specialty shows no 
sign of going the way of the eel pie anytime soon. ^Nadia Aramugam 
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VEGETABLES AREN’T 
THE ONLY THINGS 
THAT BENEFIT FROM 

GOOD ROOTS. 



It's true: for some, cooking is never a chore — and food is never simply food. It's a daily celebration. It's a chance to savor and 
share life's most authentic flavors. The garden's freshest ingredients. The close company of family and friends. Le Creuset has 
handcrafted its legendary enameled cast iron for nearly a century of these special moments, and inspired generations of food 
lovers with a proud heritage all its own. Start your own true story with the first and finest line of premium French cookware, 
then share it at truelecreuset.com. 
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Recipes 

Culinary compatriots 
debut a new series 

I T LOOKS AND feels like a lit- 
erary quarterly: journal sizej 
elegantly typeset, and self-pub- 
lished just a few times a yean 
But Canal House Cookings now 
in its second of three issues per 
year, is a serialized cookbook, one 
that comprises unpretentious but 
inspiring recipes, photographs, 
stories, and quotations that arc 
well suited to the home cook who 
revels in the simple pleasures of 
the table, not to mention a good 



read by the fire. Leave it to Melissa 
Hamilton and Christopher Hir- 
sheimer, former saveur editors, 
to create a publication that sat- 
isfies so many of our yearnings. 
After years of writing, editing, 
photographing, designing, and 
conceptualizing magazines and 
cookbooks, Hamilton and Hir- 
sheimer decided to get together 
to do what they love — cook^ — 
convening regularly in the galley 
kitchen of a warehouse loft along 
a New Jersey canal near their 
homes. Ihose canalside retreats 
have yielded recipes, like the one 
shown at right for a 
dhanksgiving appe- 
tizer of shrimp and 
pickled celery, that are 
for fresh yet traditional 
dishes, easy to prepare 
yet sophisticated in fla- 
vor. — Ihe Editors 


SHRIMP AND PICKLED 
CELERY 

SERVES 6-S 

In this flavorful appetizer based on a 
recipe in Canoi House Cooking, volume 
number two, celery is simmered until 
tender and then paired with shrimp 
and lightly pickled, 

1 cup rice vinegar 

1 cup mirin 

'A cup fresh lemon juice 
Kosher salt, to taste 

3 tbsp. sugar 

Vi tsp. crushed red chile flakes 

1 2" piece ginger, thinly sliced 

20 black peppercorns 

10 juniper berries 

4 bay leaves 

2 cinnamon sticks 

4 whole celery hearts, leaves re- 
served for garnish 

1 cup white wine 
1 Vt lbs. medium unpeeled shrimp 
Extra-virgin olive oil, for serving 
Lemon wedges, for serving 

O Combine vinegan mirin, lemon juice, 
salt, sugar, chile flakes, ginger, 12 pep- 
percorns, juniper berries, 2 bay leaves, 
cinnamon, and 1 cup water in a 2-qt. 
saucepan over medium heat; cook, 
stirring often, until salt and sugar have 
dissolved, 3-5 minutes. Transfer brine 
to a large bowl; chill brine. 

O Put celery into a 4-qt. saucepan, 
cover with 8 cups water. Add remain- 
ing peppercorns and bay leaves, along 
with wine; season with salt Cover and 
bring to a boil; reduce heat to medium- 
low and simmer until celery is tender, 
18-20 minutes. Using tongs, transfer 
celery to chilled brine. Add shrimp to 
the poaching liquid: cook until just pink, 
1-2 minutes. Transfer shrim p to a bowl; 
let cool. Peel and devein shrimp; add to 
brine. Cover with plastic wrap; refriger- 
ate, turning occasionally, for 
at least 1 hour or as long as 
overnight. To serve, slice cel - 
ery diagonally, divide celery 
and shrimp between plates. 
Season with salt, drizzle 
with oil, and serve with 
lemon wedges. 




GIANT OMELETTE CELEBRATION 

Abbeviiie, Louisiana 
You can't make a Cajun omelette with- 
out breaking a few eggs— 5,024 eggs, 
in the case of the SOO-pound omelette 
made last year at this festival. Each 
year, the members of the Confrerie 
d'Abbeville, a local French-culture fra- 
ternity, cook their giant creatiori on a 
12-foot-wide steel skillet and serve it 
with French bread and Tabasco. Infor- 
mation; ww w.gianto melette.org. 


CLOVELLY HERRING FESTIVAL 

Clovdly, England 

Now in its third year, this festival show- 
cases oat- CO a ted fried herring, which 
is caught according to sustainable 
practices in the waters off this coastal 
English town. Bone up on the fish's his- 
tory at the "Kippertand" exhibit {kipper 
is an old English term for cured herring), 
watch fish-smokirg demos, and wash 
the herring down with Thatchers Gold 
cider. Informationr www.clovelly.co.uk. 


NOVEMBER 


NOVEMBER 


18 

Birthday: 

RO5EMARKWAR0 KNOX 

Mansfield, Ohio, 1S57 
In the 19th century, gelatin was a lux- 
ury product, laboriously made from 
ingredients like calf's foot jelly. Though 
packaged gelatin had been developed 
by 1890 when Rose Markward Knox 
and her husband opened their epony- 
mous company, the Knoxes marketed 
a granulated version that made jellied 
dishes that much easier to prepare. 


NOVEMBER 

24 

Anniversary: 

FIRST MENTION OF SANDWICH 

i762 

In his journal, the English historian Ed- 
ward Gibbon wrote of "supping upon a 
bit of cold meat, or a sandwich.'' At that 
time, sandwiches, named after the Earl 
of Sandwich, who popularized them, 
were men's food, served after a round of 
drinking. By the 1800$, both sexes were 
enjoying them as elegant snacks filled 
with such things as poached pheasant. 


18-22 

LOWCOONTRY CELEBRATION 

Palmetto Bluff, South Carolina 
This three-day event celebrates Low- 
country food ways with wine tastings, 
music, and a food festival highlighting 
dishes from some of the Southeast's top 
chefs. But the main draw is the down- 
home dinners: a traditional oyster roast 
held along the banks of the May River 
and a block party featuring such Low- 
land classics as she-crab soup, Infor- 
mation: www,musictoyourmouth,com. 
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As a distil led spirit^ Tito's rs GLUTEN*FREE* DiSlIUSd fLItd b0ttl8d! by FJftb Genfi^ratlonp Inc. Aostln, Tsias 40% alcobgl py voluine. O Tito’s Handmade Vodka. ^ 


AMERICAN 
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Tito's. 


}fandhmdt 

^ CP U k s 


IS ALIVE„AND WELL 


Tito Beveridge 

Founder or>d moster dishfler 
Tito's Hondmade Vodka, AusHn, Texas 



TITO’S 

1 HANDMADE VODKA 

1 USA 

95 

1 Ketel One* 

HOLUND 

89 

1 Grey Goose* 
FRANCE 

' 84 

1 Belvedere* 
1 POLAND 

84 

1 Absolut* 
1 SWEDEN 

84 1 




Unanimous Double 
' Gold Winner!!! 

- World Spirffs CompetiUon 

^^5” “Exceptionally clean, 
smooth, and easy drinking 

* LA Times 


ucTiHTnade Vodks beats the 
Thafs because 

fstiU taste every batch to make su^yo 
gft only the very best. Try Amencan! 


“America’s first craft 
sippin* vodka” 

Wall Street Journal 

“Smooth, 1 mean 
really smooth!” 

.__,_CNN 

titdsiroi^ 

Handcrafted to be savored responsibly. 
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A Kindly 
Host 



C OOKING IS GREAT thcmpy, 
no matter what ails you/’ 
Sheila Lukins, a saveur contdlv 
uting editor, the coauthor of 
Sf/per Pa/Me (Workman 

Publishing, 19S2), and author of 
several other important cook- 
books, told me one evening 18 


years ago as I watched her spoon 
blueberries into a fruit soup. I 
thought of Sheila s words when 
I learned she had passed away in 
August at the age of 66, Sheila s 
love of cooking and her belief in 
its ability to enrich lives not only 
got her through tough situations 
(at the time of that meal she was 
recovering from a cerebral hemor- 
rhage), but it was contagious. 

After setting up a catering 
company and opening one of 
the nation’s first gourmet carry- 
out shops, the Silver Palate, on the 
Upper West Side of Manhattan, 
in 1977, Lukins wrote the book 
that would become the foodie 
field guide for the Woodstock 
generation as its members began 
savoring the fruits of middle-class 
existence. 

was classy, quirky, and fun, 


just like Sheila, and it emboldened 
American cooks with recipes that 
ranged from classic international 
favorites — cassoulet, navarin of 
lamb — to her own creations, like 
pizza pot pie and blueberry-glazed 
chicken. She was a nonconform- 
ist in life and in the kitchen, 
and over the years, as she was 
writing cookbooks and editing 
Parade magazine’s food section, 
she attracted a fervent following, 
including many of the coun- 
try s best chefs. I dined out with 
Sheila many times; invariably, 
the chef would come over and 
the conversation would turn to 
recipes — usually Sheilas. That*s 
how ril remember her: full of 
great ideas and possessed of an 
indomitable optimism that will 
continue to inspire for years to 
come. — Bryan Miller 


Off-Strip 

Stars 

A neighborhood gem 
in Las Vegas 

W Ay e’re dining pine in 
W w Vegas tonight: veal sweet- 
breads with lentils and bacon in 
a luscious mustarddaced butter 
sauce; crisp-skinned striped bass 
with a masterly hash of finger- 
ling potatoes, rock shrimp, and 
andouille. But we’re not at Charlie 
Palmer’s Aureole, LAtelier de Joel 
Robuchon, or another celebrated 
restaurant on the Las Vegas Strip. 
We re in a strip mall on the west 
side of town eight and a half miles 
from the center of the action. Were 
eating at Rosemary’s Restaurant. 

1 hough the holy grail of Las 
Vegas restaurant locations is still 
a spot on the Strip, places like 
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Rosemary s, which arc often opened 
by chefs with limited finances> 
expansive vision ^ and resumes that 
include stints on or near the Strip, 
have turned far-flung neighbor- 
hoods into dining destinations. In 
the past five years, restaurants like 
Todds Unique Dining in Hender- 
son, in the southeastern corner of 
the Las Vegas metropolitan area, 
where Todd Clore, former chef 
de cuisine at Bally’s Las Vegas, 


changes his global menu daily, 
and Sen of Japan on the west side, 
headed by Him Nakano, who ran 
the kitchen at Nobu in Las Vegas, 
have joined institutions like the east 
sides 29 -year-old acclaimed Thai 
restaurant, Lotus of Siam, in luring 
diners away from the marquees. 

Rosemary’s is the work of the 
chefs Michael and Wendy Jordan, 
who met as students at the Culi- 
nary Institute of America in Hyde 
Park, New York, and are veterans of 
Strip kitchens, dhc couple opened 
Rosemary’s (named for Michael’s 
mother) in 1999 near where they 
lived, not just because they could 
affi>rd the location but to fill a need 
close to home, “I was working at 
Emcril’s New Orleans Fish House 
in the MGM Grand, We had about 
40 percent local clientele, so I knew 
there were locals who would like a 
place in the ’hood,” says Michael, 

Nowadays, locals and visitors 


alike come to Rosemary’s, a com- 
fortably elegant place, for dishes 
like their Monte Cristo (pictured 
at left), a creative reworking of the 
classic, served on brioche flavored 
with orange and mint and slathered 
in house-made jam, and Hugo’s 
Texas BBQ shrimp, named after 
Wendy’s stepfather, a World Series 
of Poker champ and the originator 
of the dish’s tangy barbecue sauce. 
Refined without froufrou, it’s brag- 
ging-rights American food that 
reflects the Jordans’ upbringings 
and years spent in the Midwest, the 
Deep South, and New Orleans. 

Tonight the cab ride to and from 
our hotel costs us $50, hut in a city 
of artifice, dining at Rosemary’s is 
as real as it gets. — Cheryl Akers 
Jamison and Bill Jamison 

The Pantry, page 106: Info on 
Melitta, ghost whiskies, M. Manze, 
Rosemary's, and Chandon pinoL 
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One Good Bottle 

Domaine Chandon, the French 
champagne house known for 
producing sparkling wines in Cal- 
ifornia, has taken pinot meunier, a 
grape dominant in France's Cham- 
pagne region, and exposed it to 
Napa turf and sun. The result— the 
2006 Domaine Chandon Pinot 
Meunier, Carneros C$35)— is a lus- 
cious, harmonious red with a nose 
of cherries and plums commingling 
with brown sugar and baking spice. 
But the real thrill is on the 
palate. This light ruby wine 
comes on fruity and warm, 
like many California reds, 
before transitioning to 
an elegant finish with a 
refreshing acidity. IPs 
the perfect bottle for 
meat stew, smoked 
meats, and other rich 
autumnal fare, —David 
Rosenporfen 



Kendall- JACKSON 


— cabernet Sauvignon Vineyard .. ^ 

THawkeye Mountain Estate, Alexander Valley 
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Love Good Food 


Love Warmth 


Love One For A Lifetime 


300 Years of Innovation 


This year, AGA celebrates three centuries of iron being cast at its 
historic Coalbrookdale foundry - a United Nations-desig noted 
World Heritage Site. It was 300 years ago at the Shropshire site 
that Abraham Darby first smelted iron ore with coke, shaping 
the future of engineering and triggering the Industrial Revolution. 
Today the Ago Cooker is still built with the same quality, attention 
to detail and dependability as the first. 


AGA 


T: l-877-65a5775 F: 1 -80a327-5609 
Visit www.aqa-ranges.com tor other great 
products and an Ago dealer nearest you. 


www.aga-ranges.com 
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Taking the Cake 

An exceptional crop of new baking books will delight novices and pros alike 


F ew memories are as precious to 
me as that of my first lick of sour cream 
cheesecake batter from my moms spoon when I 
was four years old. 1 loved the taste so much that 
Mom made that cake for my birthday every year 
after that, until I left our Mississippi home for 
college and, later, culinary school, lhats how 
my lifelong passion for baking was born: at my 
mother s heels, with me constantly peering over 
her shoulder to see how she concocted her pecan 
pie, her light-as-air cheese straws, her crumbly 
vanilla tea cakes. 

But here s a confession, Mom: you may have 
ignited the spark, but cookbooks have kept the 
flame burning. Poring over and studying baking 
books — scores and scores of them through the 
years — has inducted me into the wider world of 
baking beyond my Southern sphere of knowb 
edge and inspired my 
fascination with the sci- 
ence behind the craft. Ive 
compiled a large library, 
including a few reliable 
favorites I find myself 
turning to repeatedly. 
However unfortunate 
the title is for me, Nigella 
Lawson’s How to Be a Domestic Goddess (Hype- 
rion, 2001) is a tried-and-true companion; the 
same goes for Sherry Yard s The Secrets of Bak- 
ing (Houghton Mifflin, 2003), which provides 
simple recipes and tells you how to customize 
them to your tastes, setting you free to impro- 
vise. And 1 never fail to learn something new 
from Regan Daley s comprehensive In the Sweet 
Kitchen {Artisan, 2001). 

This year has been an especially good 
one for my baking library, to which IVe added 
half a dozen or so first-rate newly published 
volumes, hor an all-purpose, nuts-and-bolts 
baking book, it doesn't get better than Fun- 
damental Techniques of Classic Pastry 


BY BEN MIMS 

Arts (Stewart, Tabori & Chang, S75), a 500- 
page tome of recipes and techniques compiled 
by the French Culinary Institute, the cooking 
school in New York City (full disclosure: Lm 
an alum). The FCI is famous for its professional 
bakery program, 
which the celebrated 
pastry chef and choc- 
olatier Jacques Torres 
helped design, and the 
hook does a great job 
of putting the cur- 
riculum into print. 
In-depth chapters on equipment and ingre- 
dients explain how each piece of the pastry 
puzzle — from the importance of salt to how 
pastry is leavened — affects the outcome. 
The book takes a time-honored pedagogical 
approach, starting cooks off with beginner 
recipes, like ones for pastry cream and profiter- 
oles, and encouraging them to build on earlier 
lessons to tackle technically demanding cre- 
ations like the gateau St-Honorc, a formidable 
cream puff cake filled with whipped cream and 
crowned with spun sugar. 

Another wide-ranging, all-purpose gem is 
James Petersons Baking (Ten Speed Press, 
$40). An instructor at New York s Institute 
of Culinary Education, Peterson has written 
and photographed several step-hy-step tech- 
nique books, and his latest is a “greatest hits” 
of the pastry world, walking readers through 
everything from simple custards and cookies to 
elaborate gateaux and rustic breads. 

Lest my mom think my formal education has 
caused me to stray too far from my roots, 1 must 
add that Tm still in love with homey desserts 
like the ones in Karen DeMasco’s The Craft of 
Baking (Cdarkson Potter, $35)- DeMasco was 
the longtime pastry chef at Tom Colicchio s 
acclaimed New York City restaurant Craft, 
and in her book she shows beginning bakers 
how to reproduce with ease the delicious, com- 


forting desserts for which she was known there: 
butterscotch pudding. Key lime meringue pie, 
chocolate cake doughnuts, and more. 

By my lights, though, when it comes to 
finding deep satisfaction for the sweet tooth, 
nothing beats cake. Rose's Heavenly Cakes 
by Rose Levy Beranbaum (William Morrow, 
$39.95) is a trove of show-stopping recipes 
that constitutes a command performance 


New and Notable Reads 

Encyclopedia of Pasta jby Oteffa Zanini de 
Vita (University of California Press, $29.95) 
The world of pasta is bewilderlngly huge, so 
we're thrilled with this new, authoritative work, 
by one of Italy's leading food scholars. Whether 
it's menietti (tiny pasta akin to couscous) or mar- 
ubini (a ravioli specific to the city of Cremona), 
the illustrated entries include ample historical, 
culinary, and etymological information. 

French Feasts by Stephane Reynaud (Stew- 
art, Taboii 8t Chang, $40]Th]s chunky book from 
the writer and chef who inspired us with Pork & 
Sons (Phaidon, 2007) Is an ebullient celebration 
of hearty French home cooking. In addition to 
the stellar range of recipes for classics like coun- 
try pate and regional dishes like the Auvergne's 
pork pot, it has gorgeous photos, whimsical illus- 
trations, profiles of producers, and even sheet 
music for spirited French sing-alongs. 

My New Orleans by John Besh (Andrews 
McMeel $45) This beautifully curated book by 
John Besh, chef at August and other restaurants 
in and around New Orleans, is one of the most 
loving and informative tributes to the city's food 
culture that's ever been put into pri nt. Chapters 
on everything from gumbo to Mardi Gras, shrimp 
season to touche rie, are packed with vividly told 
stories and superb recipes. —BM. 
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MICHOACAN 

The Soul of Mexico 

T he root of the word MICHOACAN comes from a Nahuatl word 
meaning "Land of the Fisherman." Yet this strikingly beautiful state’s 
geography is diverse, with seafood- loving coastal cities giving way to two 
tremendous mountain ranges and the lowlands known as El Bajio. In the 
volcanic soil of the mountains of Michoacan, farmers grow more than a 
million tons of incomparably delicious avocados, making the state the largest 
producer in Mexico, Resident bakers even make breads called aguacates, 
which are shaped like the buttery, savory fruit. 




An enduring indigenous influence— more than 30 pre-colonial languages are 
spoken here— has shaped the state’s palate. Corn, the pre-Hispanic staple 
that could be regarded as the soul of Mexican cooking, comes in so many 
forms, including three kinds of tamales (one made with fresh corn along with 
the more common corn treated with slaked lime known as nixtamai) and 
the fermented corn beverage sende. The exceptionally delicious pozole—a 
hearty, spicy, hominy- packed soup now beloved all over the country— 
evolved here. 

The food of Michoacan will come as a happy surprise to anyone expecting 
just rice and beans. You’ll find exceptional carnitas (luscious braised-then- 
fried pork), stews bearing the acidic spark of xoconostles (sour prickly pears), 
enchiladas sprinkled with Cotija cheese (made in the namesake town), and 
fruits like pomegranate, a tasty colonial import taken up enthusiastically by 
Mexicans enamored of its tart, crunchy seeds. 

THE DAY OF THE DEAD CELEBRATION 

Food also plays a big role in one of Michoacan's most important holidays. 
Travelers who arrive in time for Et Dia de Los Muertos (The Day of the Dead) 
get to share in the food-centric celebration. On the night of November 
second, locals pay their respects to relatives and friends who have passed 
on by lighting thousands of candles on the banks of Lake Patzcuaro. In 
the evening, these families board fishing boats bound for cemeteries on 
small islands in the lake, bringing with them their deceased loved ones’ 
favorite dishes. These symbolic, delicious foods include corundas (star- 
shaped tamales made from fresh corn), sugary treats molded in the shape 
of skulls, and pan de muerto ("the bread of the dead’’), made to resemble 
the figures of men and women, Michoacan, locals believe, has a special 
spiritual significance— because of its extraordinary beauty, it’s the door to 
heaven through which the gods once came to earth. Today, that door is yours 
to enter. 

For more information about Michoacan, visit 

www.vi5itmichoacan.conn.mx and www.visitmexico.com 

Michoa|a;K M6XICO go! 
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the soul of Mexico 
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www.visitmichoacan.com.mx 
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after Beranbaum's hugely popular hook The 
Cake Bible ( William Morrow, 1988). Among 
the hundred, or so chokes, I found an easy and 
luscious red fruit shortcake, a devil’s food cake 
that I now consider the gold standard, and a 
riff on American gingerbread cake (.see rec- 
ipe at right) that acquires impressive moistness 
and tanginess from British golden .syrup and 
orange marmalade. 

My love of dessert 
aside, Tm as inter- 
ested in yeast as I am 
in sugar, and IVe been 
contentedly baking 
my way through sev- 
eral remarkable bread 
books lately. Artisan 
Breads Every Day 
by Peter Reinhart (Ten Speed Press, $30), 
the renowned cookbook author and baking 
instructor at Johnson & Wales University, 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, demystifies 
the complexities of bread making by offering 
ways around laborious traditional methods. 
For example, instead of instructing readers to 
start with a time-consuming p re- ferment at ion 
of flour, yeast, and cold water, Reinhart sug- 
gests simply adding warm water to the yeast 
before mixing the dough, which saves time 
and yields fine flavor. I wish I’d had a book 
like this when I started baking bread; Rein- 
hart’s friendly recipes instill confidence, 
whether you’re making his herb oil focac- 
cia, cinnamon raisin bagels, or sumptuous 
braided challah. 

One of the recent baking books I admire 
places the seemingly straightforward act 
of baking bread in a broader context. Ihe 
British baking author Andrew Whitley — 

a CO founder of 
the London- 
based Real 
Bread Campaign, an organization that advo- 
cates for additive-free, natural breads — shows 
an almost political fervor in Bread Matters 
(Andrews McMeel, $34.99). Whitley advances 
his organization’s mission by offering alterna- 
tives to baking with commercial yeasts and 
white flour and also includes lots of excel- 
lent gluten -free recipes calling for non-wheat 
flours. Skeptical at first, 1 ended up being 
surprised at how much I loved the breads I 
made from this book. Whitley’s version of 
Russian Borodinsky bread — made with rye 
flour and molasses — had lovely, caramelized 
notes. And his potato and quinoa bread, made 


0 More baking books at 
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BOOK REVIEW 

with brown rice flour and chestnut flour, had 
a pleasingly nutty, earthy perfume. 

I don’t come across many baking hooks 
that I’d characterize as revolutionary, but Jim 
Lahey’s My Bread ( W. W. Norton, $29.95) is 
just that. The founder of New York City’s Sul- 
livan Street Bakery, Lahey gained a following 
in 2006 when the New York Times published 
his groundbreaking “no knead” bread rec- 
ipe — an easy technique that reduced both 
the precision and the amount of elbow grease 
required for making good, crusty bread. This 
book is devoted to that technique, with doz- 
ens of recipes that call for it. 

True, when I made Lahey’s basic boule — 
which requires nothing more than stirring 



together flour, salt, yeast, and water, letting 
the mixture ferment for a very long time (18 
hours, in this case), and baking it in a Dutch 
oven — I found myself longing for the tactile 
pleasure of kneading Fd become accustomed 
to. dhen I tasted my work; the loaf was tangy 
and earthy, with a moist, chewy crumb and the 
crispest crust I’d ever achieved in all my days 
of baking. Other recipes, from olive-studded 
loaves to onion-topped pizzas, build on the 
no-knead method and produce equally tasty 
results. My Bread is 
^ a soulful and gener- 
ous book, enriched by 
Lahey’s own reflections 
on the breads, bakers, 
and ovens he’s known. 
Baking is his craft, his 
life. 1 guess I can relate 
to that, 
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ENGLISH GINGERBREAD CAKE 

SERVES 12-14 

This moist spice-laden dessert is based on a tra- 
ditional English recipe in Rose Levy Beranbaum's 
Rose's Heavenly Cakes (Wiley, 2009). 

10 tbsp. unsalted butter, at room temperature, 
plus more for the pan 

1 cup plus 2 tbsp. cake flour, sifted, plus more 
for the pan 

1 cups Lyle's golden syrup, Steen's cane syrup, 
or dark corn syrup (see page 106) 

'A cup packed dark brown sugar 
1 V2 tbsp. orange marmalade 
cup milk 

2 eggs 

1 cup whole wheat flour 
1 Vs tsp. baking powder 

1 tsp. ground cinnamon 

1 tsp. ground ginger 
V 2 tsp. baki ng soda 
Vi tsp. kosher salt 

3 tbsp. sugar 

2 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 
Confectioners' sugar, for garnish 

O Heat oven to 325°. Grease bottom and sides of 
an 8"x 8'^ metal baking pan with butter and line bot- 
tom of pan with parchment paper. Grease parchment 
paper with butter and dust paper and sides of pan 
with a little cake flour. Heat 8 tbsp. butter, golden 
syrup, brown sugar, and marmalade ina 2-qt. sauce- 
pan over medium-high heat. Cook, stirring often, until 
syrup thins and sugardissolves, about 5 minutes; let 
cool for 10 minutes. Whisk in the milk and eggs, set 
syrup mixture aside. 

©Ina large bowl, whisk together cake flour, whole 
wheat flour, baking powder, cinnamon, ginger, bak- 
ing soda, and salt. Add reserved syrup mixture and 
whisk until just combined. Pour batter into reserved 
baking pan. Bake until a toothpick inserted into cen- 
ter of cake comes out clean, about 50 minutes. 

O Transfer cake to a rack and let cool for 10 minutes. 
Meanwhile, heat remaining butter along with sugar 
and lemon juice in a 1-qt. saucepan over medium heat 
and cook, stirring often, until sugar dissolves, about 3 
minutes. Using a pastry brush, brush half the lemon 
syrup over top of cake. Invert cake onto cooling rack, 
discard parchment, and brush the remaining lemon 
syrup on bottom and sides of cake. Invert the cake 
onto a serving stand and wrap in plastic wrap; let cool 
completely. The cake tastes better the day after bak- 
ing and will keep for up to 4 days. To serve, cut cake 
into squares and sprinkle with confectioners' sugar. 
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Splendid 


We invite you to take a deep breath. To begin each morning enveloped in anticipation 
and end each day with a fresh set of treasured memories* To introduce your palate to 
delicacies in each new port; to have each request met with a smile; to let every minute 
absorb you* We invite you to consider your wants every bit as important as your needs, 
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CELLAR 

Late Bloomer 

In Chile, a long-lost grape is finally getting the attention it deserves 

BY DAVID ROSENGARTEN 



I N THE MID-1990S, THERE were rumors of a lost bor- 
dcaux grape variety that had just been “discovered” in 
the ftK>thills of the C^hilean Andes. At the time, I paid little 
attention; the world seemed flooded with bordeaux wan- 
nabes. Little did I know that Chilean carniencre would, over 
the next 15 years, emerge as the one new-world red I truly 
love: a gorgeous, idiosyncratic varietal that has found its full- 
est expression only in exile from its native land. 

The tale of carmenere’s journey from southwestern 
trance to South America is worthy of a mystery novel. 
Ihe story begins in the mid- 19 th century, by which time 
Bordeaux winemakers had more or less settled on six 
kinds of grapes that could be blended together to make 
red bordeaux: cabernet sauvignon, cabernet franc, mer- 
lot, malbec, petit verdot, and carmenere. The grape that 
gave them the most trouble was carniencre, whieh came to 
wine-ready ripeness weeks after the other bordeaux vari- 
eties. It was, for a time, considered worth the hassle for 
the depth of color and interesting herbal note carniencre 


brought to the bordeaux blend — that is, when the grapes 
were fully ripened. When they weren’t, they were known 
to contribute an excess of a quality commonly identified 
as “green,” meaning astringent and vegetal, reminiscent 
of green peppers. Then, the final straw: in the 1880s, after 
many of the vines in France were wiped out by a blight 
of phylloxera lice, French wineries began grafting vulner- 
able European vines onto phylloxera-resistant American 
rootstock — a process that the stressed^out carmenere vines 
didn’t take to well, lhat was the coup de grace for carmc- 
nere in Bordeaux. Look at any wine textbook today, and 
it will tell you that red bordeaux is a blend of five grape 
varieties, not six. 

Flere the plot thickens. Some European winemakers, in 
the wake of the phylloxera blight, eho.se to make a fresh 
start in Chile, which already had a modest wine industry 
that had been importing vine cuttings from Bordeaux for 
decades. Winemakers there didn’t, as a rule, keep close 
tabs on exactly which varieties they had planted, how- 
ever. Today we re more inclined to identify a new- wo rid 
wine according to the variety of grape it’s made from — a 
syrah, for example, or a chardonnay — but in those days 
individual grape varieties and single-variety wines were 
not fetishized in the same way. To this day, the owners 
of many new- world vineyards that were planted around 
1900 don’t know what varieties they have, and those who 
hazard a guess sometimes get it wrong. Such was the case 
with Chilean carmenere, which was, for most of the 20th 
century, identified as Chilean merlot. 

In the late 20th century, as consumers started to pay more 
attention to the kinds of grapes their wines were made from, 
some Chilean winemakers took a closer look at their vines 
and began to suspect that Chilean merlot was not, in fact, 
merlot. For one thing, it tasted different from other merlots; 
for another, it ripened late — so late, in fact, that the leaves 
on the vines turned bright red and even fell off before the 
fruit was ready for harvest. Some believed that the mystery 
of “Chilean merlot” was unraveled in 1991, when a visiting 
French scientist, Claude Valat, asserted (incorrectly) that 
Chilean merlot was probably another bordeaux variety, cab- 
ernet franc. It wasn’t until 1994 that another French scientist, 
Jean-Michel Boursiquot, finally identified this enigmatic 
grape for what it is; the long-lost carmenere. Confirmation 
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SAVEUR TRAVEL 

ADVISORY BOARD 

exc/usfve/y V/rtuoso 

DISCOVER WHERE THEY^VE BEEN... 

Our board members trav'el every Inch of the globe 
to bring you the best in culinary destinations. Here 
we highlight some of their most recent trips: 



HOPE SMITH took the 
trip of a lifetime to Antarctica 
where she got to hang out 
with her two tuxedoed friends 
amidst glaciers and mountains. 



PAMELA WALKER just 
returned from Ecuador and 
Peru where she was hosted at 
historic haciendas and learned 
South American gourmet 
secrets from local chefs. 



SUZYNEVINSjust 

journeyed to Chile, staying at 
the Exp bra hotels in Patagonia, 
and Atacama desert... loved 
the yin and yang of hiking then 
returning to the hotel for great 
food and wine. 



JENNIFER CAMPBELL 

just returned from Raymond 
Blanc’s famed Le Manoir au)« 
Quaf Saisons, just outside of 
Oxford, England. His Menu 
Decouverte is 10+ courses of 
pure heaven. 



MARCELLA RAPPOPORT 

is just back from a cruise to 
Croatia on the fabulous new 
Sea bourn Odyssey The food 
and wines on the ship are 
superb. Charlie Palmer has 
created an inventive tasting 
menu for Restaurant 2, 



PATTY PERRY enjoyed her 
recent trip to Switzerland, 
which included an incredible 
“lamb two ways" dinner 
at Restaurant Chez Heini 
in Zermatt, plus a musical 
performance from the chef/ 
owner. Simply unbelievable! 


FIND A SPECIALIST • BOOK A TRIP 
EXPLORE THE POSSIBILITIES 
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via DNA analysis soon followed. 

That s when everything began to change. 
Equipped with a better understanding of the 
grape they’d been growing for yeans^ sonae pio- 
neering winemakers immediately embraced 
its quirks. Yes, carmenere can he offensively 
green — overpowered by that flavor of green 
pepper — when its underripe, but bringing the 
fruit to full ripeness proved to he less of a prob- 
lem in many of Chile s winegrowing regions 
than it had been in the comparatively cooler 
climes of Bordeaux. And green isn’t always a bad 
thing. When carmenere is harvested at the right 
moment, its astringcncy becomes subtler and 
acts as a welcome counterpoint to the grape s 
fruity, plush, and juicy a.spects. It also exhibits 
alluringly soft tannins that have led some to call 
it “cabernet sauvignon in silk pajamas,” as well 
as, in many cases, a bright, balancing acidity, 
which always lends elegance to a big red. What 
you end up with is a wine with lots of fruitiness 
up fmnt that magically turns dry and suave. 

This particular convergence of qualities makes 
carmenere an excellent match for all kinds of 
foods. Some new-world reds taste awkward and 
overly sweet with steaks and roasts, but carmc- 
neres full body stands up to rich meat dishes; 
then its dry finish pulls the wine back before 
it overwhelms the palate entirely. Conversely, 
ultra-elegant old-world reds often taste wimpy 
and washed out next to boldly flavored sweet- 
savory dishes, but carmenere s copious fruit lets 
it roll right over, say, roast duck with a rangy 
citrus sauce while still allowing the taste of the 
duck to come through. 

Carmcncrc’s recent history is both instruc- 
tive and cautionary. In the past few vintages, 
some Chilean winemakers have suppressed the 
very qualities that make carmenere exceptional 
by pushing it further into the overoaked main- 
stream, the result being wines with more muscle 
than genuine character. Others arc staying true 
to carmenere s inherent character while still pro- 
ducing a wonderful range of wines, with flavor 
profiles ranging from soft, lively, and minimally 
naked to big, very ripe, tannic, and firmly struc- 
tured. Many wines in the latter category will no 
doubt benefit from a few years of aging to allow 
their edges to smooth out. 

There is nothing less than a Chilean wine 
revolution taking place right now: new grape- 
growing regions are yielding exciting wines, and 
winemakers arc treating the grapes in creative 
ways. Let s just hope they don’t get too creative 
with carmenere, a capricious, rewarding varietal 
that has finally come into its own. 
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Tasting Notes 


The Chilean carmeneres available in the U.S* tend 
to tall into three categories: soft, seductive ones 
with minimal tannins and that signature green, or 
herbal, quality; slightly more expensive ones that 
are as a rule plush and juicy, with more oak and 
tannin; and, finally, big wines with high alcohol, 
mouth -gripping tannins, and extra helpings of oak 
that run upwards of $50 a bottle, (For sources, see 
THE PANTRY, page 106,) 

UNDER $20 

2008 Terra Andina Carmenere, Valle Central 

t$9). A classic carmenere nose, mingling green 
notes with cherries, plums, and red berries. A 
sweetish attack, relaxing into an elegant finish. 

2007 Ventisquero Carmenere Reserva, 
Colchagua Valley ($13). Vivid aromas with lots 
of carmenere green, plus smoky notes. Rich, with 
good acidity and a slightly stiff finish. 

2008 Viu Manent Carmenere. Secreto, Colcha- 
gua Valley ($14). Gorgeous nose: roses, Incense, 
chocolate, and a little carmenere green. Lush 
mouth-feel, with tannic restraint in the finish. A 
suave, sophisticated wine, haunted by spice. 

2007 Apaltagua Carmenere, Envera, 
Colchagua Valley ($15). Classic herbal aromas 
meet up with vanilla and flowers in a bordeaux- 
esque way A sweet start, soon neutralized by 
some welcome acidity, followed by a spicy, lightly 
tannic finish. 

2007 ErrazurLz Carmenere, Single Vineyard, 
Don Maximiano Estate, Aconcagua Valley 
[$18]. A world-class red at an amazing price. Sub- 
tle nose, emphasizing ripe fruit: plums, figs, and 
cherries. Velvety in the mouth and unusually dry. 
Should age magnificently over five to ten years. 

$20 TO $50 

2007 Veranda Carmenere Oda, Apalta ($30). 

A very pretty wine. Lots of green in the nose, with 
chocolate and a touch of coffee. Plump, chewy, a nd 
a little sweet, but with a bracing acidity. 

2006 Undurraga Founder's Collection, 
Colchagua Valley ($40), Very green— it seems 
more like an herbal cabernet franc than a carme- 
nere— along with some merlot-style pine notes. 
Should unfold well in three to five years. 

OVER$50 

2005 Alka, Hacienda Araucano, Colchagua 
Valley ($60), While other wines in this category 
are thick, purple, and tannic, this one is subtle and 
rounded, practically a ringer for an old bordeaux. 
Recognizable carmenere green on the nose, plus 
leather, cedar, tobacco, minerals, tar, and yeasty 
bread. Surprisingly supple on the palate; graceful 
with light body and zippy acidity. 
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Mountaineering with tine wine and superb cuisine, 
instead of sherpas, ropes and carabiners. 


Award- wirining wines paired with award-winning rail. Join us onboard a Rocky Mountaineer GoldLeaf 
Themed Experience tour and enjoy wines from award-winning vineyards combined with the Rocky Mountaineer 
train journey and visits to some of the best wineries in the world. 

Contact a Virtuoso Saveur Travel Advisor at 1-817-334-8696 or Rocky Mountaineer at 1-800-665-7245. 

To explore our various trip options and learn about our 2010 Early Booking Bonus, visit rockymountaineer.com 
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Vintage tableware meets the future 


and a lovely Depre.s.sioii'glass plate (99 cents). 

turns our, Replacements lays claim to the 
^9 mF most diverse inventory of tableware in the 

jy world — some 14 million pieces in 300,000 different 
Y patterns and designs. It s the brainchild of a North Car- 
olina native named Bob Page, who started the company 28 
years ago, when he was working as an auditor and living for 
his weekend trips to flea markets, briends started asking Page 
to keep his eyes peeled for specific pieces from their china 
or silver sets that had broken or gone missing. Page enjoyed 
reuniting people with those cherished items, so much so that 
he began advertising his services and keeping track 
t^f clients' requests on index cards. In 1981 he left 
his job to pursue the business full-time. Today 
Replacements has more than 500 employees 
^ well-designed wehsite where customers 
^ 1 era ^ learn about influential tableware com- 

V P^^nies, browse images, buy overstock and 
discontinued or vintage pieces, and get help 
. \ in identi fy i ng hei doom pa tterns . 

>3^ jjgiLV "Po visit Replacements, online or in the 

■‘itore, is to grasp just how much these 
whether it s a hand-painted 
Royal Copenhagen plate or a mass-produced biestaware 
gravy boat — ^enrich our meals and awaken our recollec- 
tions. “Not everything we have demand for is based on 
quality” Page says, noting that his own mother brought 
home pieces from the very popular Johnson Brothers 
Coaching Scenes line as a “free gift” from her bank in 
the 1960s. “Ids the memories and history behind these 
pieces that make them so special.” Go to www. replace 
mcnts.com, or call 800/737-5223. 
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Your steak with bearnaise 
just became the creme de la creme. 

Culinary bliss awaits with Plugra® European-Style 
Butter as your secret ingredient. Create richer 
sauces and creamier risottos for fare that is 
truly magnifique. 




©2009 Dairy Farmers of America, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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SHieFaod Net- 
warh debuts in 

1993. Before 
long* it starts 
featuring 
cooking shows 
hosted by 
professional 
f cooks such as 
Emeril Lagasse 
{below'), Bobby 
Flay, and Sara 
Moulton, who 
help usher in the 
era of die celeb- 
rity chef. 


8 Cyrus McCormick, a Virginia farmer 
and inventor, patents the mechanical 
reaper, a horse-drawn device that har- 
vests five times what a large crew' can 
bring in by hand, in 1834. Tlie reaper 
marks the Erst step toward the industri- 
alisation of agriculture in America. 


10 The transcontinental railroad is 
officially completed in 1869. Days later, 
train cars laden w4th California fruit 
start beading east from San Francisco 
for the one-w'eek journey to New' York, 
giving many Americans their first taste 
of California produce. 


1 Inventor and 
entrepreneur Gail 
Borden begins 
cann ing con- 
densed milk in 
1832. During 
the Civil War, 
the Union army 
Issues a contract 
for Borden’s prod- 
uct— the first ever 
for a canned food. 
Comitiercial can- 
ning is born. 


4 The Flavr Savr, a hybrid tomato chat 
had been genetically modified to make it 
less prone to spoilage, becomes the first 
bioengineered fruit or vegetable to be 
approved by the FDA, in 1994. llic Flavr 
Savr is not a commercial success, but it 
opens the floodgates for other GM foods. 


30 Food Firsts 


Chronicling key moments in culinary history 


NOR E w Smith, the c u l i n a r y historian who authored 
the indispensable Oxford Companion to American Food and 
Drink (Oxford University Press, 2007), has made it his mission to 
document the way Americans eat. In October, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press published Smith s latest book, Eating Histo>y: 30 Turning 
Points in the Making of Amey^kan Cuisine. Smith says that, after spending 
so many years examining the provenance of individual American foods, 
from ketchup to hamburgers to peanut butter, he wanted to pull back and 
look at the arc of American culinary history from a broader perspective. “1 
started seeing cross-connections between items," he says. “I started asking. 
How did we change? When did we change?" Smith ultimately pinpointed 
30 watershed events, innovations, and inventions that hailed a new way 
of producing, cooking, selling, or eating food in the United States. We Ve 
collected Smith’s fascinating findings, in a very abridged form and in no 
particular order, on these pages. — Ihe Editors 


11 The outbreak of the Gvil War in 1861 
sends Union troops streaming into the 
South. Many of those who return bring 
wuth them a fondness for fried chicken, 
barbecued pork and beef sweet potatoes, 
and other regional fare. Southern cooking 
goes national. 


2 In lB98,John Harvey Kellogg 
and his brother. Will — the owners 
of a sanitarium in Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan— offer their patients toasted corn 
flakes, a "“health food” made by steam- 
ing, flattening, and baking corn kernels 
in an oven. Eight years later. Will starts 
promoting corn Hakes as a packaged 
breakfast cereal 


7 The debu t 
issue of Gourmet 
A meriea's first 
food magazine, 
goes on sale in 
1941. It contains 
a recipe for tnari- 
nated wild bear. 


9 Oliver Evans 
invents a fully auto- 
mated grain mill in 
Delaware in 1784. 
Flour becomes the 
world s first pro- 
cessed food. 


5 In 1892, using a device called the Cal- 
orimeter, Wilbur O. Atwater begins 
measuring the food intake andenergj' out- 
put of more than 10,000 people, leading 
to a new way of tabulating the nutritional 
value of foods. Measuritig calories eventu- 
ally becomes a national obsession. 
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13 A cropical-planc exhibit ac the 1876 
Philadelphia Ceiicemiial Exposition intro- 
duces bananas to fairgocrs^ at ten cents 
apiece. Within a few years the fruit will 
reign as one of America’s favorites. 



IB In 1830, the 
dietary reformer 
Sylvester Gra- 
ham gives his first 
lecture pro mot- 
1 ng vege tari an i sm 
and whole-grain 
foods like his 


14 Brothers John and Peter Delmonico 
open a cafe in New York City in 1827. 
Delmonico s soon expands its menu and 
goes on to become the fits! French res- 
taurant in the U.S. For a time the most 
famous eatery in the country^ Delmoni- 
co’s helps popularize dining out. 


12 In response to wartime restaurant labor 
shortages, the New Haven Restaurant Insti- 
tute, the first degree-granting culinary 
school in the U,S. , opens in C!onnecticut in 
1946. It later relocates to Hyde Park, New 
York, and is renamed the Culinarv' Institute 
of America. 



17 Jean Nidetch, a 
New York housc' 
wife, starts a 
weight-loss club 
in 1963. She found 
Weight Watchers 
later that vear. 


23 The gold rush 
of 1848 brings 
Chinese workers 
to California; the 
first Chinese res- 
taurants catering 
CO A rnericans soon 
follow, spark ing a 
national love affair 
with “exotic” and 
“ethnic” cuisines. 


22 111 1942, the Pennsylvania-based 
author ,and publisher Jerome Rodale 
codifies the fundamcncal principles of 
organic farming— including composting, 
soil building, and nonchemical methods 
of pest control — in his magazine Organic 
Gardening. 


18 Alice Waters 
opens Chez 
Panisse in Berke- 
ley, California, in 
1971. Seasonal 
cuisine takes root 
in America. 



In 1924 the entrepreneur Clar- 
ence Birdseye develops quick-freezing 
technology, which leads to such devel- 
opments as TV dinners and the decline 
ofhome cooking. 



28 In 1896 the 
Boston Cooking- 
School Cook Book 

standardizes 
measures for the 
teaspoon, table- 
spoon, and cup. 


29 After years of lobbying by a writer 
named Sarah Hale (right), President Lin- 
coln declares Thanksgiving a national 
holiday in 1863, Hale’s account of a Pil- 
grim-Itidian feast has little basis in fact 
but resonates among citizens of a war- 
torn nation. 



whole wheat Gra- 
ham bread (the 
precursor to gra- 
ham crackers). 

The modern 
health food 
movement is 
born. 



2B Upton Sin- 
clairs The iuogfe 
Is published in 

1906. The expose 
of working con- 
ditions in the 
Ch icago stock- 
yards fails to 
strengthen work- 
ers’ rights, but 
it docs spur leg- 
islators to pass 
food-safety laws 
and prompts the 
eventual founding 
of the EDA. 


P. 39 



16 The Erie Canal is completed in 1825, 
Tlie waterway conveys cheap wheat and 
corn from the Midwest to the coastal 
markets of New England. New^ England- 
ers find they prefer inexpensive food from 
afar to locally grown items; the rest of 
A merica eventual ly follows suit. 


19 Philip Morris buys General Foods in 
1985: the first of several mergers that cor- 
poratize much of U,S, food production. 


21 In 1895 the first mass-produced 
packaged snack food at rives when Fred- 
erick and Louis Rucckheim, brothers from 
Chicago, start selling boxes of molasses- 
covered peanuts and popcorn, wdiich they 
call Cracker Jack. Prizes donY show up in 


26 Fast food as 
ive know it is bom 

when the McDon- 
ald brothers open 
their drive-in burger 
joint in California 
in 1948. 


27 The 

Radarange, tbe 
first commer- 
cial microwave 

oven^ goes on 
sale in 1947— for 
$3,000, 


30 Quaker 
Oats debuts its 
famous label 
in 1891, mark- 
ing the advent 
of modem food 
branding, 



the boxes until 1912. 
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OREGAP'JO 


T he hills of Italy and Greece are covered in an imbelievably fragrant and 
floral wild herb with bright green leaves. It’s no wonder the Greeks 
were inspired to name this herb oregano, or “joy of the mountains.” 

Yet it wasn’t until after U.S. soldiers stationed in Italy during World 
War II returned home, dreaming perhaps of the oregano -flecked pizzas 
the)^ ate there, that the herb became one of America’s most beloved cabinet staples. 


Some cooks use the gentle lemony herb in its fresh form, but oregano is one of the very few herbs that is 
especially lovely when it’s dried. Spice Islands harvests oregano at the peak of its vitalit)^ The plant’s volatile 
oils are high at this time so the flavor intensifies into something perfumed and woodsy. 


It’s just the thing to provide a spark to holiday recipes, an unexpected alternative to standards like rosemar)^ 
that’s guaranteed to make guests take notice. Oregano’s affinity with other complex-tasting herbs and spices, 
like cinnamon, is what turns this dish into the perfect treat. 


Turkey Flatbread with Cranberry Salsa 

PREP TIME; 15 miniiECS I BAKE TIME; 10 mi nutc^^ 

1 (12-inch) prepared pizza crust or flatbread 
Va lb. turkey breast, deli cut 
1 cup cranberries, fresh or frozen 

1 medium green bell pepper, cored, 
seeded, chopped 

1 medium jalapeno pepper, seeds and 
veins removed, chopped 

1 tsp. Spice Islands Ground Saigon 
Cinnamon 

1 tsp. Spice Islands Ground Coriander 
1 tsp. Spice Islands Ground Cumin 
1 tsp. Spice Islands Oregano 
% tsp. Spice Islands Fine Grind Black Pepper 
Va cup chopped red onion 
Vs cup chopped fresh cilantro 

1 can (6 oz.) frozen orange juice 
concentrate, thawed 

pizza crust or fiathn:ad according to packagt; 
directions. 

Arrange lurkcy on top oi pizza criisL Coarsely chop 
remaining ingredients (or use fi>od proeessur until 
coarsely chopped). Spread cranh(UTy salsa over 
top t>f turkey. 

Cut into squares. Garnish with addidtmal cilantro 
and jalapeno slices, if desired. SeiV'^e irnTnediately. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
GO TO SPICErSLANDS.COM 


SPICE ISIANDS' 

WHAT THE WORkD TA5TEJS ttKE' 



GET A RECIPE I EXPAND YOUR SPICE KNOWLEDGE ► WATCH VIDEO AT SAVEUR.COM/SAlGONCINNAMON 



corner pwm the 


THE KEY TO A GOOD ONE fS TO NOT TASTE THE TREE 


cinnamon 


flavor. That’s understandable. 


considering it’s actually tree bark. 
But still, who wants to bite into a woody 
snickerdoodle? Our premium Saigon cinnamon 
has a rich, warm and slightly sweet flavor. It’s 


different from traditional cinnamon because it comes 


from a different source. We get it from the bark of 
cassia trees that grow in the mountains of Vietnam. 


[CEISIANDS 


TJ SAJGfIN 

fAMON 


It’s not as common, but it’s the highest grade of 
cinnamon on earth. Saigon cinnamon. It’s just one of 
our distinctive flavors. Learn more at spiceislands.com. 


WHAT THE WORLD TASTES LIKE 


©Z009 ACH Food Companies, Inc. Sp>fe Islands is a regtsteied tfsdemerk. ACH Fond Companies, Inc. 
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Rare Breed 

How a farmer’s love for turkeys is saving American poultry 

BY MOLLY O'NEILL 


B eyond the town of Lindsborg, with its church steeples 
and. 2,000 or so houses, the Kansas prairie is a flat forever. There’s 
nothing to absorb wind or sound. The whinny of gears in a pickup- the 
bullish snort of a combine harvester turning frosty dirt — the noises of 
a winter afternoon seemed bigger than anything mortah Standing in a 
field on Frank Reese Jus farm outside town as the shadows grew lon- 
ger, 1 felt truly alone. 

I pictured Reese, a poultry breeder who was horn near here, shepherd- 
ing his turkeys across this same, endless horizon as a hoy and wondered 
whether he too had felt alone. From an early age, he had the job of usher- 
ing birds on his family’s farm from the barn to the open range so that they 
could peck for insects. Fie took to the role, and to the birds. When the 
other children in his first-grade class wrote adoring sonnets to their cats 
and dogs, Reese crafted a personal essay titled “Me and My Turkeys.” 
Fie was surprised by the looks he got. In his young mind, love was 
love, and he has no memory of ever not loving turkeys. Uhat is the only 
way he can explain having devoted his life to preserving the traditional 
American breeds that were once common on dinner tables across the 
country. After all, though Reese is a perfectly good cook, he s not the 
sort of fanatic who’d spend decades chasing the Platonic ideal of an 
ingredient. Fie also doesn’t seem like the type of person who’d take up 
the banner against industrial farming. 

In fact, Reese, who is 61 years old, would prefer to spend his evenings 
reading antique poultry magazines or the spiritual writings of Saint 
Augustine and Saint Teresa. Fie is solidly built and speaks in measured 
tones. In his well-pressed flannel shirt, he looks as if he might have 
stepped off a page of the 1954 Sears, Roebuck catalogue. 

And yet, to food lovers, animal lovers, and many family farmers, 
this fou r th-generat io n farmer from Kansas is more than just a turkey 
breeder with old-fashioned ways. Fie is a saint. Reese is the man who 
saved American poultry. 

From the outside, the farmhouse at the Good Shepherd Tur- 
key Ranch, which is what Reese calls his farm, looks like a monument 
to a vanished way of life. Set on a corner of the 160-acrc spread, the 
three- story home has Victorian trim and a fresh coat of white paint. 
It is framed by two red barns and a venerable elm tree, the kind you’d 
expect to see a swing hanging from. A pic should be cooling on the sill 
of the kitchen window. Kids should he chasing around the yard. 

But Reese is a bachelor. Instead of family portraits and Norman 

Molly O’Neill’^ most recent d rtkle for saveur was '*Brillia n t 
Bulbs'^ (January/ February 2009). 


Rockwell prints, turkey- related art hangs on the walls alongside his 
collection of religious art and blue ribbons from poultry shows. The 
house is well tended — Reese restored the white pine woodwork and 
ordered burg u ndy-colo red Victorian-style wallpaper from the designer 
wallpaper company Bradbury & Bradbury for the dining room and sit- 
ting room — but the .scent of diesel fuel and turkey coop from Reese’s 
work clothes laces the air. Feed catalogues, fan letters, tax forms, util- 
ity bills, and photographs of turkeys are arranged in neat piles on the 
dining-room table. Td spent the day visiting the farm with Reese, 
and he’d invited me in from the cold, dhe house was utterly quiet but 
for the sound of the farmer riffling through the papers on the table. 
Finally, finding what he was after, he waved a black-and-white portrait 
of a handsome Bronze turkey. “Charlie!” he exclaimed. 

“Out of a thousand turkeys,” Reese said, “there is always one who 
wants to be with you all the time. Charlie was my first. When I was a 
kid, the neighbor’s dog got his tail. Ihe vet took one look and said, 'You 
better just butcher him.’ 1 went nuts and said, 'You^himf So he sewed 
his tail hack on, and Charlie and I hung out for the next ten years.” 

For decades, Reese assumed that he’d gotten so friendly with turkeys 
when he was a kid merely to make the best of a frustrating situation. “1 
was the youngest and too little to drive the tractor or handle the cattle 
or pigs,” he said, “so 1 got sent to the poultry house.” Eventually, though, 
he came to the awareness that there had to be more to it than that. “My 
father once said that he took me to the state fair when I was three and 
that all I wanted to do was drag him through the turkey exhibits,” Reese 
told me. “So maybe I was just born this way” 

Until he’d grown enough to manage turkeys on his own, Reese 
showed chickens. Fie took his first blue ribbon at the Saline County 
Fair when he was eight years old and won every year for the next decade. 
Starting at the age of ten, he showed turkeys too. 

“I got beat a lor,” he said. “Back then, there was no kids’ division, 
and 1 was up there showing with all the old, legendary turkey breeders: 
Norman Kardosh and his Narragansetts, Sadie Lloyd and her Bourbon 
Reds, Cecil Moore and his Bronzes.” The older turkey breeders may have 
taken home the blue ribbons, but they also rook note of Reese’s talent. 
These farmers and enthusiasts had spent lifetimes preserving American 
barnyard breeds, some of whose bloodlines could be traced to the 1890s. 
Until Frank Reese appeared, none of those breeders had anointed an 
heir to continue their legacy. Each knew the clock was ticking. 

Growing up, Reese was never more in his element than he was 
at poultry shows. Uhese bustling events, which took place across rural 
America throughout the 20th century (and still do, in some areas), 
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Uncover the Flavors of 

kahlCa 


lu trodueiug 

KAHLUA COFFEE CREAM 

Combines natural cream with Kahlua’s 
Original Mexican coffee liqueur made from 
hand-selected 100% Arabica coffee beans- 

Serve neat, on the rocks, or with coffee. 


From holiday to ever^^day^ explore the 
versatility and unique flavor of Kahlua. 



KAHLUA FACTS 

Kahlua^ the world's original coffee 
liqueur, was created in 1936 in the 
Yucatan region of Mexico. 

The Arabica beans are picked greeiiy 
roasted in small batches, finely ground, 
and brewed into a rich coffee that will 
become the heart of the world’s best- 
selling coffee liqueur. 


The Arabica beans in 
Kahlua take seven years to 
mature. 

Made from the finest Mexican 
shade-grown, 100% Arabica 
coffee beans, from high in 
the Mountains of Veracruz, 
blended with pure sugarcane 
rum, exotic imnilla, and 
luscious caramel. 




ppr.IPE CONTEST! 


Win a trip 



TO THE SAVEUR KITCHEN 


OTHER FLAVORS INCLUDE: 


TO ENTER, submit your ^ ^ D'OEUVRE • APERITIF 

own recipe made with Kahlua > . DESSERT • AFTER-DINNER DRINK 

from one of these categories J 


Kahlda Original 
Kahlua Mocha 
Kahlua French Vanilla 
Kahlda Hazelnut 


Entries will be judged on creativityj taste, use of product, and appearance* The 
winner will receive a trip for two to New York City for a private cooking lesson in the 
SAVEUK Kitchen, The lesson will include tips on how to cook with Kahlua — along 
with authentic dishes from the Yucatan. 


Kahlda Especial 


For more information about Kahlua, 

visit; WWW.KAHL.UA.COM 



For information and how to entetj please go to: 

www.saveur.com/kahi-ua 


All entries must be submitted by 11:59 p.m. on ia/21/09. Winner will be chosen on or 
about 1/11/10. The winner will be notified by emaii or mail on or before 1/18/10. No 
purchase necessary. Must be 21 or older to enter and a legal resident of the United States. 


Jmase at hands Copyright Ralf Cornesse. 200^ ITsed unde^ license from Shutterstocif.ccm 




Kin^ Hah-nah offered this refreshing and 
exotic cocktail to his followers during 
the hot season. Luckily for them, it was 
always the hot season. 




KAHLUA COFFEE LIQUEUR. EXPLORE YOUR CURIOSITY. 






■— .* , ENJOY YOUR CURIOUS LIFE RESPONSIBLY. 

KAH^ Uqu«ur. m Alc./Vi)l. (21 .SH Nc.MiL, {njyjn 0(iio): 02009tini»rtcdByTheKahluaCornpany,Purchase,NY 
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culminated in big annual national competition.Sj where farmers and 
hobbyists displayed prized birds that they'd bred for hardinessj meat 
quality reproductive prowess, and physical beauty. Held in vast exhi- 
hition halls, the juried contests were similar to dog shows, a Best in 
Show milieu in which hair dryers were aimed at feathers rather than 
fun “If you won the national show, you were set because everybody 
wanted to buy your birds,” said Reese. 

The shows were also where older breeders mentored potential suc- 
cessors. “They taught me the breed history” Reese remembered. “They 
had me sitting on the ground with my standards book, studying each 
bird.” Reese was talking about Standard of Perfection^ a guide published 
by the American Poultry Association that recognizes 
eight distinct varieties of turkey that are considered 
to be the purest farm breeds and describes the ideal 
physical characteristics of each one. The book, first 
published in 1874, harks back to an era when the 
differences between common breeds of chickens and 
turkeys were as dramatic as the differences between, 
say, a Great Dane and a Dachshund. These varieties 
were raised for different uses: big roasters for Sun- 
day dinners, tough and flavorful stewers for soup, 
plump-legged fryers, and so on. 

Norman Kardosh, a breeder from Alton, Kansas, was 
Reese s most influential teacher. “Norman taught me 
about the importance of fine breeding, how it ensures 
the survival of the best bloodlines and how that, in turn, 
ensures biodiversity among the species. Without those 
two things, any creature is d<K>med to extinction.” 

At some point in the late 1970s, after earning a nurs- 
ing degree and finishing a stint in the army in Texas, 

Reese realized that standard bred birds — as the types 
of poultry recognized in Standard of Perfection are 
called — were in trouble. He was raising turkeys at his 
home south of San Antonio and competing on the side. 

“I'd always competed against 50 to 100 birds at every 
show. Suddenly it was just me,” he recalled. 

American farmers just weren't raising standard 
bred birds anymore, at least not in significant num- 
bers. “Ihe commercial industry had developed a 
couple varieties that cost less to feed, fattened up 
faster, and sold well, and farmers raised these to the 
exclusion of all others,” Reese explained to me. “Ihis 
means that one flu could wipe out every bird in thi.s 
country.” To make matters worse, he said, commer- 
cial birds — a broad- breasted white variety developed in the 1950s — all 
tend to taste the same. “They have no flavor! No individuality!” he 
lamented. 

Reese began expanding his flock. Meanwhile, he worked as a nurse 
at a hospital in San Antonio and eked out additional money by tak- 
ing odd jobs and even modeling. In his early 30s, Reese looked every 
inch the Marlboro Man, whom he once portrayed in an advertising 
campaign. 

Texas was fun, said reese, “but it was no place to raise a tur- 
key.” So, in 1989, he moved back to Kansas, bought a farm outside 
Lindsborg that he called Good Shepherd Turkey Ranch, and ramped 


Beautiful Birds 

While commercial turkeys are 
bred to yield abundant breast 
meat, these older varieties prom* 
ise juicy and richly flavored meat 
from all over, especially the legs 
and thighs. —Katherine Cana fa 

Bourbon Red 
Developed in the 
late 1800s, this 
chestnut-colored 
variety takes its 
name from Bourbon 
County, Kentucky. 


Narragansett 

This small, flavor^ 
ful turkey descends 
from a cross between 
a wild turkey and a 
variety called Black; 
it was popular in the 19th century. 



Standard Bronze 

The copper-feath- 
W ered Bronze is one 

of the largest heri- 
tage birds and was 
the predominant 
breed until the early 1900s, 


White Holland Likely 
brought to the New 
World by Dutch set- 
tlers in the 1600s; 
there are fewer than 
1,000 birds left. 


up his breeding program. He was more worried than ever about Amer- 
ican poultry. “The bloodlines were dying out. Norman didn't want to 
believe me,” Reese recalled. “He was in his late 70s, but he got in his 
truck and went looking for his birds. He went to every farm he'd sold 
to, and he didn't find one Norman Kardosh Narragansett.” Reese's 
other mentors were beginning to pass away. “Norman was the last to 
go,” Reese said. “I promised him that I would not let these birds die off 
the face of the Earth.” 

By 2002, Reese had increased the national population of standard 
bred turkeys to such an extent that he was able to sell to some restau- 
rants and individuals. “The only way to save these birds is to get people 
to eat them,” he said. Reese created a cooperative of 
several farmers in Kansas and sold 800 heritage tur- 
keys — as the farmers branded their standard bred 
birds — that first year. Two years later, Reese took on 
a business partner, a young poultry farmer named 
Brian Ansclmo, whom Reese considered to be the 
next heir to the old-breed poultry legacy. In 2007, 
the number of farmers in the Good Shepherd co-op 
grew to a dozen; they sold 10,000 old-breed turkeys 
that Thanksgiving. It wasn’t much compared with 
the 46 million industrially raised turkeys sold dur- 
ing that holiday each year, but it was a milestone 
nonetheless. 

In 2008, Ansel mo died suddenly of complica- 
tions of asthma at the age of 28. Reese, recognized 
by then as the premier source of old- breed birds in 
the nation, became even more focused on selling his 
breeding stock. “I'm all these birds have now,” Reese 
said. Nowadays, he’s pouring his energy into plans 
for the Standard Bred Poultry Institute, a place where 
farmers will learn how to breed, raise, preserve, and 
cook these birds. He is building the facility, using 
his own savings and, he hopes, donor money, on 
the ridge just beyond his barns. “I'm leaving it all to 
them ” Reese said. 

We'd been sitting in his dining room for a long 
while. Outside, the wind was keening around the 
house. Reese pushed back from the table, and I fol- 
lowed him as he walked to the kitchen, zipped a barn 
jacket over his flannel shirt, pulled on a stocking cap, 
and walked out his back door. 

We headed toward the pasture next to the larger 
of the two red barns. Ihcrc, under a darkening sky, 
hundreds of turkeys were already crowding at the fence, strutting excit- 
edly, puffing their feathers, and craning their wobbly-skinned necks. The 
birds mobbed Reese as he pushed through the gate. At the center of this 
shiny, feathery universe, Reese chattered and scolded. Bending down, 
he .scooped up a huge Bronze and cradled it in the crook of his arm. 

“Ibis is Norman,” he said, beaming. 4 he bird had bright eyes and 
coppcr-colorcd feathers with black edges. He put Norman down, and 
the animal spread its lush tail feathers in an impressive rainbow. “Isn’t 
he something?” said Reese. “We've been hanging out for a few years. 
Norman isn't going anywhere. Norman's staying right here.” 

The Pantry, pr^^e J06: A source for heritage -breed turkeys. 
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ONION DIP 


BUTTERNUTWH SOUP 


SERVES S 


PAIRS WITH SERVES s 


PAIRS WITH 


3 tbsp- extra-virgin olive oil 

2 large onions, chopped 

3 Tbsp. dry sherry 

1 tsp. finely chopped fresh thyme 
V< tsp. paprika 
8 oz. sour cream 
8 oz. mayonnaise 
3 oz. cream cheese, softened 
Kosher salt and finely ground 
black pepper, TO taste 
1 tsp. finely chopped fresh chives, 
for garnish 



JALAPENO 
ONION STRIPS 


2 tbsp. ext ra - V i rgin ol i ve oi I 
4 cloves garlic, smashed 
1 large white onion, chopped 
1 2Vi lb. butternut squash, peeled, 
seeded, and cut into f pieces 
SVi cups vegetable broth 
V* cup freshly squeezed orange juice plus 
'/2 tsp. zest 

1 tbsp. finely chopped fresh thyme 
Kosher salt and freshly ground black 

pepper, to taste 

2 tbsp. creme fraiche, for garnish 



M ETHOD 

Heat oil in a 12' skillet over high heat. Add onions, season with sait and 
pepper, and cook, stirring Frequently until lightly browned, about 3 minutes 
Remove skillet from heat, add sherry, thyme, and paprika and return skillet 
to medium -high heat. Cook, stirring occasionally until onions soften and 
sherry evaporates, about 3 minutes. Transfer onion mixture to a bowl and stir 
in sour cream, mayonnaise, and cream cheese. Season with salt and pepper, 
cover and refrigerate until set. at least 1 hour. Garnish with chives and serve 
with Alexia Jalapeho Onion Strips. 


METHOD 

Heat oil in a large pot over medium -high heat. Add garlic and onions and cook, 
stirring occasionally until soft, about 12 minutes. Add squash, broth, juice, zest, 
and thyme. Cover bring to a boil, reduce heat to medium-low. and simmer until 
squash is soft, about 40 minuteSv Working in batches, puree soup in a blender. 
Transfer pur^e to clean pot. season with salt and pepper and set over medium 
heat until hot. Serve with Alexia Aged Cheddar Waffle Fries. 


OPEN-FACE TURKEY SANDWICH 


GREEN BEAN CA»ER0LE 


SERVES 2 

2 slices rustic country-style bread 
2 tbsp. unsalted butter, softened 
Va cup mashed potatoes, at room 
temperature 

Vj ojp cranberry sauce, at room 
temperature 

Va lb, thickly sliced turkey breast. 

at room temperature 
Vi cup ix>r gravy 

Freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

METHOD 

Spread slices of bread with butter and toast until golden brown. Using the 
back of a spoon, spread toast with mashed potatoes and cranberry sauce 
Arrange turkey slices on top of cranberry sauce, drizzle sandwiches with hot 
gravy, and season with black pepper. Serve with a green salad and Alexia 
Classic Ranch Waffle Fries. 

C» ConAsr^ Rx>ds, Jnq. All Resffved 


SERVES 6-8 

3 cups chicken broth 

1 oz. dried shiitake mushrooms. 

stemmed 

Kosher salt, to taste 

2 lbs. green beans, cut into 2" pieces 
S tbsp. unsalted butter 

Vi cup flour 
Vi cup heavy cream 

Freshly ground black pepper, to taste 
Alexia Savory Seasoned Onion Strips, 
for topping 

M ETHOD 

Bring broth to a boil in a small pot. Remove from 
heat, add mushrooms, cover, and let soften for 20 
minutes. Strain mushrooms; reserve broth. Thinly slice 
mushrooms and set aside. Meanwhile, bring a pot of salted water to a boil. Add 
green beans; cook until tender, about 6 minutes. Transfer beans to a bowl of ice 
water, chill for 5 minutes, drain, and pat dry with kitchen towels. Heat oven to 375*. 
Grease an 8" x B" casserole with I tbsp. butter: set aside. Melt remaining butter in a 
saucepan over medium heat. Whisk in flour cook for 1 minute. Continue whisking 
and pour in reserved broth; bring to a boil. 

Reduce beat to medium -low; simmer, whisking occasionally, until thickened, 15-20 
minutes. Whisk in cream and combine with beans, reserved mushrooms, and salt 
and pepper in a bowl: transfer to casserole. Top with Alexia Savory Seasoned 
Onion Strips; bake until bubbly about 20 minutes. 


PAIRS WITH 


k ^ If i 


ALEXIA 


CLASSIC RANCH 
WAFFLE FRIES 





PAIRS WITH 


ALEXIA! 


SAVORV SEASONED 
ONION STRIPS 
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Meat of the Matter 

Choucroute garnie is one of France’s heartiest creations 

BY BETH KRACKLAUER 



T he first time I visited Alsace, 
the half-timbered houses and the 
window boxes filled with geraniums looked 
CO me like something out of a Cirimm fairy 
tale. In one of the cozy winstubs^ or tav- 
erns, unique to this northeastern corner 
of France, I was introduced to authen^ 
tic Alsatian choucroute garnie, a heaping 
platter of wine- braised sauerkraut {chou- 
croute in French), “garnished” with FFansel 
and Grctel-worthy portions of cured pork 
and sausages. When the dish came to my 
table, I giggled at the sheer, carcoonish 
abundance of it. It wasn't like any French 
food rd eaten before, and it wasn't quite 


like the many German sausage-and-kraut 
dishes Fd had, either. 

Alsace, perched on the threshold between 
western Europe and central Europe, has 
bounced back and forth between France 
and Ciermany many times over the cen- 
turies. Nationality there has always been 
a less reliable marker of identity than the 
region s own, idiosyncratic customs, dialect, 
and cuisine, of which choucroute garnie is 
the most widely acclaimed symbol For the 
French, especially those from the country s 
northeast, it s a dish that both evokes and 
satisfies a yearning for home and the com- 
forts of childhood. Ask an Alsatian about 
choucroute, and he'll invariably start talk- 
ing about his grandmother. 

C!)n a recent trip to Alsace, however, I was 
determined to get past all that and find out 
what precisely is involved in the making of 
a great choucroute garnie. 1 enlisted the help 
of the Alsatian chef Jean-Yves Schillingcr, 
who agreed to meet me in the kitchen of 
Brasserie Cmte Gour^ a restaurant in the city 
of Colmar where he serves as a consulting 
chef Schillingcr, 46, grew up working in his 
family's acclaimed Restaurant Schillinger; 
now he has a couple of restaurants of his 
own in Colmar, including the Michclin- 
.starred JYkS. When I pointed out that hes 
better known for haute cuisine than for tra- 
ditional fare like choucroute, he shrugged 
and said, “But I am Alsatian ” as if the recipe 
for choucroute were encoded in his DNA. 

He began by melting a generous dollop 


of duck fat in a Dutch oven, the first step 
in making silky sauerkraut. He pointed out 
that it s also important to rinse the chou- 
croute before putting it into the pot: “In 
the end, the flavor should be delicate, like 
wine, not brine.” After seasoning the fer- 
mented cabbage with salt and pouring in a 
few cups of dry Alsatian riesling, he added 
a bouquet garni of bay leaves, cloves, and 
juniper berries. Now it was time to add the 
cured pork. There were two types of slab 
bacon, salty and smoky, and echine, a deli- 
cious cut from the back of the pig's neck 
that I'm sorry to say isn't available in the 
United States. While the pork and sauer- 
kraut baked in the oven, chef Schillingcr 
simmered the sausages on the stovetop: 
frankfurter-like knackwursts; garlicky, 
cumin-flecked Montbcliards; and mild, 
white boudins blancs. A thick round of 
boudin noir, or blood sausage, was cooked 
separately and sliced before serving. 

dhe finished dish came to the table in a 
traditional ceramic tureen. The thick slices 
of bacon and echine were layered like shin- 
gles over a perfect pyramid of choucroute, 
with boiled potatoes and the sausages 
arranged on top. Ihc choucroute itself was 
finely textured, ginlike from the juniper 
berries, fruity from the riesling, and infused 
with some of the smokiness and savor of the 
pork. It was a truly magnificent creation. 

Over the next several days, I tried other 
choucroutes garnics featuring different 
meats, notably jambonneau, or ham hock. 


Prime Pork Some French cuts and sausages used in choucroute garnie aren't available in the U.S., but it's easy to find very close substitutes. 



Kasseler 
rippehen are 

cuts of brined and 
smoked loin chop 
with a distinctive 
dense texture. 



Bockwurst a 

mild pork and veal 
sausage, is a close 
cousin of the bou- 
dins blancs often 
used in Alsace. 



Ham hocks 

often found in 
Alsace cured, 
benefit from sim- 
mering when 
bought fresh. 



Bauernwiirst s 

smoky, herby fla* 
vor approximates 
that of French 
Montbeliard 
sausage. 



Knackwurst 

known as 
saudsse de Stras 
bourg in France, 
is much like a hot 
dog; only spider. 
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and Kasseler rippdien, a type of smoked loin 
chop. Among the more lavish versions were soft 
quenelles of pork liven In the city of Strasbourg, 
at a place called Maison Kammerzell, I learned 
of a kind garnished with no pork at all. Called 
choucroute au pois.son, or fish choucroute, the 
dish was popularized hy the restaurant Is chef, 
Guy-Pierre Baumann, in the 1970s. Tradition- 
ally, choucroute au poisson was a dish made in 
riverside villages, but today restaurants through- 
out Alsace serve a version in which filets of 
flaky, white-fleshed fish such as pike perch are 
pan-fried or poached and served on a bed of 
choucroute and topped with a creamy riesling 
sauce. IVe since tried the preparation at home 
using trout filets, with terrific results. 

One of my last stops in Alsace was 



Krautergersheim, a farming town that calls 
itself La Capitalc de la Choucroute. Fields 
upon fields of pale green cabbages extended for 
miles across the surrounding hillsides, and there 
was an unmis takable whiff of brine in the air 
from Kr aut e rger shei ms half dozen or so arti- 
sanal choucrouterics, small factories where the 
cabbages arc turned into sauerkraut. Near the 
center of town, I came upon the Auberge le 
Chou’ Heim, a restaurant housed in an old, low- 
slung farmhouse with a menu posted outside 
promising five different versions of choucroute. 
At a table in the wood-paneled dining room, I 
chatted wath the owner, Eric Ivens, over a platter 
of choucroute garnie made with a zingy- tasting 
seasonal sauerkraut that had been fermented for 
only two weeks or so, as opposed to the cus- 
tomary two months or more. It wasn’t long, 
naturally, before he was talking about his grand- 
mother. “In the restaurant we use her recipe,” he 
told me, somewhat wistfully, “the same one she 
always made for our Sunday lunch.”JN^ 


S A V E U R 

CLASSIC 

CHOUCROUTE GARNIE 

with Pork and Sau^age^) 

SERVES 8-10 

This traditional choucroute garnie is pictured on page 
49. (See page 106 for sources for hard-to-find ingre- 
dients; see page 102 to find out how to make your 
own sa uerkraut.) 

6 juniper berries 
3 whole cloves 
3 cloves garlic 

1 bay leaf 

Kosher salt, to taste 

2 fresh ham hocks (about 2 Vi lbs.) 

Vt cup rendered duck fat 

2 onions, chopped 

2 cups white wine, preferably dry riesling 
2 Vi lbs. Kasseler rippehen (sliced bone-in 

smoked pork loin chops) 

1 12-oz. piece smoked slab bacon, sliced 

lengthwise Into Y/'-thick strips 
1 12-oz. skinless piece salted pork belly, sliced 

lengthwise Into Y*" strips 
4 Y2 lbs. raw sauerkraut, rinsed and drained 
Freshly ground black pepper^ to taste 
6 knackwurst 

3 bauernwurst 
3 bockwurst 

10 small-medium waxy potatoes, such as Red 
Bliss, peeled and left whole 
Dijon mustard, for serving 

O Heat oven to 350". Put juniper berries, cloves, gar- 
lic, and bay leaf into a piece of cheesecloth and tie 
ends to form a spice bundle, set aside. Bring a 4-qt. 
saucepan of lightly salted water to a boil. Add ham 
hocks, cover, reduce heat to low, and simmer for 20 
minutes. Transfer hocks to a plate, reserving cooking 
liquid. Meanwhile, heat duck fat In a 6-ql. Dutch oven 
over medium-high heat. Add onions and cook until 
soft, about 15 minutes. Add wine and 1 cup water; 
boil. Add spice bundle and ham hocks along with 
pork chops, bacon, and pork belly. Put sauerkraut 
on top of meat season lightly with salt and pepper, 
and cover. Transfer to oven and bake until meat is 
tender and sauerkraut has softened slightly, about 
1 Y 2 hours. 

O Meanwhile, return reserved cooking liquid to high 
heat; boil. Working in batches, boil sausages until 
tender, about 4 minutes per batch. Transferto a plate 
and cover with foil. Add potatoes and boil until tender, 
a bo ut 15 minutes; transfer to a plate. To serve, pile 
sauerkraut in the center of a large platter. Arrange 
meat on top of sauerkraut and arrange potatoes 
along the outside. Serve with Dijon mustard. 
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CHOUCROUTE AU POISSON 

(Sduerkrauf with Fhh fn Crefim Sauce) 

SERVES 2 

Traditional recipes for this kind of choucroute (pic- 
tured at left) often call for filets of flaky pike perch; 
we found that trout works beautifully too. (See page 
102 to find out how to make your own sauerkraut.) 

3 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 

1 Yj-lb* piece smoked bacon, cut into Yt” cubes 

4 shallots, finely chopped 

1 tsp. finely chopped thyme leaves 
Yj tsp. cumin seeds 

2 pods star anise 

1 bay leaf 

Y2 lb. raw sauerkraut, drained and rinsed 
1 Vi cups white wine, preferably dry riesling 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

2 6-S-oz. bo neless sk i n-on trou t f i lets 
Vi cup flour, sifted 

4 tbsp. unsalted butter 
V2 cup heavy cream 

Chervil leaves, for garnish (optional) 

0 Heat 1 tbsp. oil in a 10" skillet over medium-high 
heat. Add bacon and cook, stirring occasionally, until 
browned and crisp, about 8 minutes. Pour off all but 

1 tbsp. fat. Reduce heat to medium and add half the 
shallots along with the thyme, cumin, star anise, and 
bay leaf and cook, stirring occasionally, until shallots 
are soft, about 4 minutes. Stir in the sauerkraut, Y 2 
cu p wine, a nd Y 3 cup water a nd season with salt and 
pepper. Bring to a boil, cover skillet, reduce heat to 
low, and cook, stirring occasionally, until the sauer- 
kraut softens and the flavors meld, about 25 minutes. 
Remove skillet from heat and set aside; discard bay 
leaf and star anise. Keep warm. 

O Season trout filets with salt and pepper. Put flour 
on a plate and dredge trout In flour, shaking off 
excess. Heat remaining oil In a 12" nonstick skillet 
over medium-high heat until almost smoking. Add 
trout skin side down and cook, flipping once, until 
golden brown and cooked through, 4^6 minutes. 
Transfer trout to a plate and loosely cover with foil. 
Return skillet to medium-high heat and add 2 tbsp. 
butter and remaining shallots. Cook until shallots 
are soft, about 4 minutes. Remove skillet from heat, 
pour in remaining wine, and cook until wine is almost 
evaporated, about 4 minutes. Add heavy cream and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until sauce thickens, about 
3 minutes. Season with salt and pepper, remove from 
heat, and stir in remaining butter. To serve, divide 
sauerkraut between 2 plates and top each with trout. 
Spoon sauce around fish and garnish with chervil. 
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His wines changed a country. 


Robert Mondav^i transformed Napa Valley* crafting 
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YANKEE 

PRIDE 

M y friend Anna North Coit knows exactly what 
she wants for Thanksgiving dinner, and it's 
more or less the same holiday foods she s eaten for 
most of the 101 years she's been alive. There will be a 
turkey from the same Connecticut farm where her 
family has bought its holiday birds since 1922; there 
will be the creamed curried onions for which Anna 
is justly famous; and there will be the New England 
holy trinity of pies— apple, pumpkin, and mincemeat. 


ril be there too, cooking with her 
in her Connecticut home, a.s I have 
for the past ten yeans. I guess it Is 
only natural that Td embrace the 
rigorous observance of tradition 
at Annas Thanksgiving dinners. 
As a food historian, 1 consider this 
day an alMmportant event, and 
IVe obsessed over every detail of 
the holiday and its various rituals 
for as long as I can remember. IVe 
read accounts of Thanksgivings 
on oceangoing ships, researched 
the invention of everything from 
cranberry sauce to stuffing, and, on 
several occasions, cooked the meal 
in an 18th-century- style fireplace 
hearth. In an age when novelty and 
experimentation are prized, 1 find 
something grounding about cook- 
ing with Anna. Her kitchen is a 
conduit to the past, and once we 
start rolling out pic crusts and tear- 
ing up day-old bread for stuffing, 
the floodgates of memory open up 


and she shares stories that stretch 
back to her youth. 

I met Anna nearly 30 ago, when 
she was serving on the board of 
the historical society in North 
Stonington, Connecticut, and my 
husband, Jamie, and 1 were care- 
takers of the society's house. We all 
became fast friends. I loved hearing 
about her childhood in Montclair, 
New Jersey, and how she was raised 
by a New England— horn mother 
with firm notions about tradition. 
She regaled us with stories about 
her big- city career at Time maga- 
zine, where she was only the second 
female staff writer in the publi- 
cation s history. “The men were 
astonished that a woman could 
write,” she said. We bonded over 
food and our shared love of cook- 
ing. 1 never imagined that Anna, 
already in her 70s at the time, 
would be such an important part 
of our lives decades hence or that 


Ed learn so much from her about 
the way Americans used to eat. 

People in New England have 
celebrated an autumnal day of 
thanksgiving since the late 1600s, 
and, over the course of the 18th 
century, the tradition took root 
wherever Yankees settled. The 
holiday was celebrated on differ- 
ent days in different places until 
a determined Boston-based writer 
named Sarah Josepha Hale, after 
trying for years, finally persuaded 
President Lincoln to declare it a 
national holiday in 1863. 

The inspiration was a harvest 
celebration held in the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, in 1621. The 
only meat mentioned by name in 
historical accounts of that feast 
is venison, though we know that 
wild fowl accompanied the meal 
as well, and that could have cer- 
tainly meant turkey; the birds 
roamed in great numbers in New 
England's woods. Regardless, 
the turkey was nicely positioned 
to become the reigning symbol 
of the national holiday, as it was 
regarded by Americans as elegant 
fare for special occasions during 
the 19th century. Overall, the 
traditional Thanksgiving menu is 
Yankee New England all the way: 
seasonal native foods made to 


Mincemeat pie^ top. and apple pie 
(see page 70 for a recipe) at Coit's 
home in North Stonington, Connect- 
icut. Previous page, a guest arrives 
for Thanksgiving dinner at Kathy 
Orozco's house in Lemont, Illinois 
(see page 67). 



THE FIRST THANKSGIVING In her book 

Giving TTianIrs (Clarkson Potter, 2005), the food his- 
torian Sandra L. Oliver (author of **Yankee Pride,” 
above] points out an interesting fact 
^ about the much mythologized har- 
vest feast held by English colonists 
and Wampanoag Indians in 1621 in 
Massachusetts. ^To the English of 
Plymouth Plantation,” she writes, 


”what is now referred to as The First Thanksgiving' 
was neither a first nor a thanksgiving.” In fact, she 
says, harvest celebrations like that one had long been 
an agrarian tradition in England; as for the notion of 
"thanksgiving,” it held a purely religious meaning, 
denoting a holy day of prayer. What do we know about 
the 1621 feast? Precious little, except that many dishes 
that aren't typically served nowadays, like mussels 
and oysters, were likely on the menu. — EmmaBcrast 
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Above^r from left, curried creamed onions (see page 70 for a recipe); Coit 
leaving her home in North Stonington, Connecticut, with relatives for 
Thanksgiving dinner at her cousin's house. 


reflect Victona.li tastes, like cran- 
berry jellies in elegant molds, meat 
and fruit pies, and, as the center- 
piece, a great big roast turkey. 

Anna always orders a small tur- 
key from the Brown family, but 
they inevitably end up giving her 
a big one anyhow. This years, a 
23 -pounder, requires us to add 
aluminum foil extensions onto her 
largest roasting pan to accommo- 
date the bird s girth, Anna moves 
nimbly and deliberately in her colo- 
nial houses galley-style kitchen. 
She spoons bread stuffing into the 
turkey and trusses the fowl beau- 
tifully, tucking the wings under 
crisscrossed twine, tying the legs 
together, and skewering shut the 


vent. Younger cooks do not under- 
stand trussing the way our forebears 
did. Women who used needle and 
thread daily to make and mend 
clothing thought nothing of sew- 
ing up stuffed poultry or fowl. 

After 1 help Anna get the tur- 
key into the oven, she tells me that 
her family had a cook named Ber- 
tha who used to stuff the bird the 
night before. “She'd leave a note to 
tell the family what to do the next 
day before she got there,” Anna 
recalls. 1 mention to Anna that 
IVe read that some cooks used to 
boil the turkey for the holiday meal 
and often served the meat along- 
side baked chicken pie. Anna says 
that she remembers such a pic 


being served when she was young, 
though she can't remember the tur- 
key ever not being roasted. 

Anna makes her own cran- 
berry sauce, and so does Elizabeth 
Haddad, a friend who brings hers 
each year in an antique, turtle- 
shaped porcelain mold. Annas 
mashed potatoes and turnips arc 
traditional fare; the sweet potatoes 
came later in the 19th century, 
when Southerners began to adopt 
thanksgiving. As for Annas famed 
curried creamed onions, well, that’s 
a relatively modern touch; she 


began flavoring the luscious pearl 
onions with curry powder three 
decades ago. *T just thought of 
doing it one day,” she says. 

Three years ago, Anna started 
letting me make the onions; maybe 
she got the sense that 1 finally 
understood the recipe, or maybe 
she realized it was time to start 
delegating. Before that, she'd made 
every dish for the meal herself. 
Delegating doesn't mean loosen- 
ing the reins, though. One year 1 
suggested garlic mashed potatoes. 
“No,” she said curtly. Anna docs 
not object to garlic in principle; 
just in potatoes and certainly not 
on thanksgiving. 

It used Tt) BE THAT we both 
cooked and ate at Anna's house; 
she'd pull out her blue-and-white 
Vassar commemorative dinner 
plates and set the table with linen 
and silver. This year, though, we 
pack up the meal and take it to her 
cousin's house, eight miles way. All 


THANKSGIVING PASTIMES Cooking 
and eating may Be the dominant activities for most 
Americans on Thanksgiving Day, but two other noble 
traditions have always vied for third place; football 
and parades. The ritual of playing and (in the case 
of most of us] watching football on Thanks^ 
giving is almost as old as the holiday itself; 
the first intercollegiate IXirkey Day game was 
played between Yale and Princeton, in 1876. 


Professional leagues adopted the practice in 1920, As 
for parades, the one put on by Macy's in New York City 
may be the most famous, but the hrst was staged by 
the now defunct Gimbals in Philadelphia, in 1920. The 
Macy’s parade came along four years later and fea- 
tured, among other wonders, animals from the 
Central Park Zoo. The helium balloons, depict- 
ing characters like Snoopy and Popeye, came 
decades later. —Betsy Andrews 





! 



SIGNATURE DISH 

I'm the kind of cook who's always looking for new twists on holiday 
foods, but there's one dish on my Thanksgiving table that I'm not 
allowed to mess with: my cranberry sauce. ' You can do something in 
addition to it/' my son Maciektold me in my kitchen in White Plains, 
New York, last year when he sensed that I might want to change the 
recipe, ''but not instead of it.'' I started making this sauce soon after 
my husband, Andre, and I moved to the United States from Poland 
in 1981; that year, a friend invited us over for the holiday and I loved 
the tart sauce that he served with the meat. We don't use cranber- 
ries in Poland; if there's a fruit sauce with a roast, it's usually made 
with lingonberries. The next year, I made Thanksgiving dinner in my 
own kitchen, and I experimented with a bunch of different recipes 
to make my own sauce. I added brandy for depth and black pep- 
percorns to warm up the tart flavor The dish goes well with all the 
different kinds of turkey and sides I've served over the years. (That's 
me, at right, holding the cranberry sauce; there's a recipe for it on 
page 70.) Maciek, who usually finishes the sauce on leftover turkey 
sandwiches, got married recently. I gave my recipe to the newlyweds; 
I figured that If he makes my cranberry sauce next year, he might 
finally let me try something new. —Anno Boranowskf, o gemofogist 
tn White PfainSf New York 
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the triditiona.1 details are in place, 
from the leafy celery stalks set out 
in heirloom glasses to my mince- 
meat pie (made with venison, of 
course). We begin dinner by say- 
ing grace and end it with a toast to 
the president of the United States, 

1 suppose our dinner might seem 
stodgy, a too -reverential homage to 
the past, but for me it s a reaffirma- 
tion of my New England heritage. 
To he truthful, we have made a few 


came to that dinner (20 of them 
are pictured at right), including 
some of the schools former stu- 
dents, family visiting from the 
States, and local friends Vd gotten 
to know over the years: weavers, 
painters, professors, photographers, 
mechanics, musicians, bakers, 
farmers, and more. 

The food they brought, served 
alongside dishes 1 had prepared, 
made for an unforgettable menu. 
We had delicious Oaxacan spe- 


concessions over the years, Anna 
has starting making one apple 
pie without lard, in deference to 
her vegetarian friends. And she 
understands that some people like 
to augment the traditional apple, 
mincemeat, and pumpkin pies 
with other sweets, like chocolate- 
pecan pie, but she can t for the life 
of her imagine why. — Sandra L. 
Oliver, author of Giving Thanks 
(CJarhon Potter, 2005) 


cialtics — like espesada dc guias 
dc calabaza, a creamy squash vine 
soup, which we cooked in a huge 
cauldron — as well as less tradi- 
tional dishes, like my budin dc 
tamala y pan, a Mexican take on a 
Cajun- style bread pudding, made 
with pumpkin and plump raisins 
poached in mezeal. Corn, which 
is native to Mexico, also played a 
role: there was corn pudding, corn 
bread, and the giant white corn 
tortillas called tlayudas. 


Many of the dishes I made 
were standard Thanksgiving sides 
accented with local ingredients 
and flavors. My mother always 
made creamed onions, for exam- 
ple, but never like this: I charred 
my onions on a grill and combined 
them with corn kernels and squash 
blossoms in a light bechamel. And 
I cooked sweet potatoes in a clay 
pot with brown piloncillo sugar, 
cinnamon, orange peel, chopped 
ginger, and slices of tangy guava. 
There were some interesting cross- 
over hits, most notably my aunt 
Renee s J el 1-0 mold, which orig- 
inated in Philadelphia but is 
actually similar to a classic Mex- 
ican gelatin a. 

dhc centerpieces of the meal 
were the roast turkeys, four of 
them, that Td seasoned beforehand 
with smoked pasilla chiles, orange 
juice, and honey. Oaxacans love 
turkey — in fact, wild turkeys were 
domesticated in Mexico as early as 
the 15th century and were crossed 
with American breeds after that — 
but they typically use the meat 
only for stews and slow- cooked 
dishes like the famous Oaxacan 
mole negro. Many of my Oaxa- 
can friends had never seen a turkey 
cooked in this way, and they mar- 
veled at the succulent and flavorful 
meat. I have to admit, much as 1 
relished the regional flavor of the 
meal, those roasted turkeys made 
the day. I noticed that someone 
had even managed to find a few 
cans of cranberry sauce to go with 
them. — Susana Trillingy author of 
Seasons of My Heart (Ballantine 
Books, 1999) 


A GRAND 
FIESTA 

I 've been hosting a Thanksgiving meal for most of the 
20 years I’ve lived in Oaxaca, Mexico, where I run a 
cooking school on my farm, Rancho Aurora. My stu- 
dents come from all over the world to learn about the 
culinary traditions of this part of Mexico, so I don’t usu- 
ally stick to traditional American Thanksgiving foods. 
Last year, all I asked was that guests bring dishes made 
with ingredients native to the New World. Sixty people 



BRAND LOYALTY Ever since the advent of 
mass-produced foods, certain supermarket-brand 
foodstuffs have become strongly— some almost exclu- 
sively— associated with Thanksgiving. Take Libby’s, 
makers of the preeminent brand of pumpkin pie hO- 
ing, whose pie recipe printed on the label = 
has become a favorite of many cooks; it sells 
a whopping 80% of its annual inventory in 
the weeks just before the holiday. The same 


goes for French’s fried onions [a staple of green bean 
casserole] and Ocean Spray cranberry sauce. Few com- 
panies, though, have earned better brand recognition 
than the North Carolina-based producer Butterball, 
LLC. Its turkeys were introduced in LOS 4 as a time- 
. ' saving choice; their shape does away with the 
need for trussing. Twelve miUion of the vac- 
uum-sealed fowl were sold last year during the 
Thanksgiving season alone, —Katie Robbins 
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Turkey rubbed with chiles and honey (see 
page 103 for a redpe)r Oaxacan stuffing (see 
page 70 for a recipe), and all the trimmings, 
served at author Susana Trilling's home in 
Oaxaca, Mexico. Previous pages, some of the 
attendees at Trilling's Thanksgiving feast. 
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A TRADITION IS BORN 


We started grilling our Thanksgiving turkey the year our oven broke. 
It was 1994, and my husband, John, and I had recently bought our 
first home, in Arlington, Virginjan We had a four-year-old son and a 
baby girl, so when the old Kitchen Aid oven-dishwasher combo died 
that summer, we were upset but decided it gave us a good excuse to 
give the kitchen a face-lift. By Thanksgiving Day, however, we hadn't 
bought a new range, so we pulled out our kettle grill, lit a stack of 
coals, and decided to try grilling the bird. We seasoned a big turkey 
with salt and pepper, pul it into a roasting pan, and placed it on the 
grate, not quite sure what would happen. While I shuffled the sweet 
potatoes and the stuffing and all the other side dishes in and out of 
the toaster oven and the microwave, John tended to the bird, basting it 
and replenishingthe coals every hour or two until the meatthermom- 
etertold us the turkey was done. The meal was perfect; it taught us 
just how much we could accomplish in a bare-bones kitchen— a good 
thing, since we ended up doing without a real oven for the next three 
years. The kitchen of the house we live in now, in San Rafael, Califor- 
nia, has a built-in convection oven with a fancy rotisserie feature, but 
we still cook our Thanksgiving turkey (pictured, with my friend Jus- 
tin Sullivan; see page 71 for a recipe) in the great outdoors. —Barbara 
R/es, a photographer in San Rafaeh Caiifornia 
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TURKEY 

TRANSLATED 

I grew up in an area outside of Paris that’s known for 
two things: Euro Disney and a creamy cheese called 
Coulommiers. Food was a huge part of my family’s life 
(amusement park rides not so much): my grandfather 
managed restaurants, my father trained as a chef, and 
my mother was the kind of woman who thought nothing 
of spending three days preparing a single meal. § When I 
moved to the United States as an exchange student at the 
age of 16, 1 was homesick for the long, leisurely meals 1 



The author's friends Torsten Meissner and Janina Alivio in Brooklyn, New 
Vork. Left, herbed roast turkey (see page 72 for a recipe). 


grew up with. Uhen came Ihanks- 
givingj and suddenly^ for one 
holiday weekend, everything 
about the way my host family ate 
changed. There was all this plan- 
ning and shopping and cooking, 
flower arranging and table setting, 
all of it leading up to the kind of 
wonderful meal I wished would 


never end. It seemed to me that 
this holiday wa.s the one day of 
the year when Americans allowed 
themselves just to sit around the 
table to feast, drink, and enjoy one 
another s company — in short, to 
cat like the hrcnch. 

After that, I became somewhat 
of a Thanksgiving fanatic. During 
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Above^ from ieft: the aythor's friend James Lane with his son in Brooklyn, 
New York. Brussels sprouts with chorizo (see page 72 for a recipe). 


the seven years 1 spent in the 
States as a college student^ I was 
always angling for invitations 
to American friends' homes for 
the holiday, and Td always come 
early, to help with the cooking. 
1 learned how to prepare all the 
classic dishes, from the marsh- 
mallow-topped sweet potatoes to 
corn bread stuffing. 

My landlord and friend, an 
energetic woman named Vivian 
Groom, took me under her wing 
and shared with me her love of 
baking; she showed me how to 


make the most delicious from- 
scratch pecan, pumpkin, and 
banana cream pies. Thanksgiv- 
ing at her house was joyous; she 
was always laughing and joking 
in the kitchen, and she made me 
and all her friends and neigh- 
bors and others who didn't have 
a place to go on that special day 
feel welcome. 

After college, 1 ended up staying 
in the States, and over the years 
IVe become friends with other 
people like me: Thanksgiving lov- 
ers from around the world who 


didn't grow up with stories about 
the Pilgrims and the Indians but 
deeply appreciate the significance 
of the meal nonetheless. Last year, 
I celebrated at a brench friend s 
home in Brooklyn, New York, 
with an all-ages group of about 25 
people from places as far-flung as 
Germany and Australia and vari- 
ous cities across the States. In the 
middle of the apartment's living 
room, we seated ourselves on fold- 


ing chairs at a long table made up 
of small tables cobbled together. 
Guests shared their stories, and 
the strands of everyone's histories 
crossed paths over the course of 
the long dinner. The food spoke 
of those histories as well: there 
was Jamaican-style oxtail stew 
and a classic French tarte Tatin 
(one of my contributions), plus 
German-style red cabbage and 
Brussels sprouts flavored with 
spicy chorizo. 

Watching my friend Noelle in 
a 5 Os- style dress, looking every 
bit the American hostess, I had 
to chuckle as she brought a perfect 
turkey out of her vintage white 
enamel stove and carried it to the 
table as everyone cheered. All night 
long, the wine, guitar playing, sing- 
ing, and conversation flowed. The 
meal united us and, in a very satis- 
fying way, made me feel thankful 
to be a citizen of the world and to 
feel so at home away from home. 
— Virginie Bldchere, a photogra- 
pher in New York City 


WIMGED ICON Benjamin Franklin expressed 
disappointment that the bald eagle had been chosen as 
the national mascot of our fledgling nation, telling his 
daughter that a wild turkey would have been a better 
choice. He didn’t get his way, but turkey has certainly 
become a more vital part of American life than the bald 
eagle has. Even in Franklin's time, recipes for roasting, 
boiling, pickling, and stewing turkey were being pub' 
lished in cookbooks, and by the late 
19th century, when Victorian customs 
called for a big roast for celebratory 
meals, the turkey was a favored 
. choice. After Thanksgiving officially 


became a national holiday, in 1863, the turkey took on 
an ever larger role in our cultural consciousness as 
a symbol of home and hearth, tradition and bounty. 
Those themes play into Norman Rockwell's iconic 1943 
painting Freedom from Want, which depicts a formida- 
ble-looking turkey being brought to the family table. 
It is that same sentiment that all U.S, presidents since 
Harry Truman have sought to tap into by posing with a 
live turkey every Thanksgiving. TUrkey is, in essence, 
the most native of American foods, little wonder that a 
meal packet sent to the moon with the Apollo 11 astro- 
nauts in 1969 contained roast turkey and gravy. At 
least, that's what the Label said. —Befsy Andrews 




HEARTLAND FEAST 


For me; Thanksgiving isn't about Ihelurkey, and that's saying some- 
thing if you're from Chicago, a meat-loving city if ever there was one. 
Personally; I'm all about the side dishes, and not just because Tm 
a vegetarian. At Thanksgiving meals at my sister-in-law's home in 
Lemont; Illinois (that's her dog; Casey; at right begging for a bite from 
my father-in- la W; John Super), there is my mom's herb-flecked stuff- 
ing; a portion of which she cooks outside the bird specially for me. We 
always have two cranberry sauces, both a chunky homemade version 
and the jiggly kind straight out of the can, which everyone claims is 
for my nephews, though we all love it. Everyone brings a vegetable 
cooked a different way: my parents' cinnamon-spiked pumpkin pie; 
my brother-in-law's garlicky green beans. And then there's the gor- 
geous apple strudel that my Croatian mother-in-law makes only for 
this occasion. Every year the menu changes; depending on what my 
dad and my father-in-law have raised in the garden plot they share 
at the local American Legion Post and what vegetables and fruits 
my family has canned and pickled over the summer. Last year, we'd 
bought a earful of pears on a trip up to Michigan, so \ made pear 
sauce instead of applesauce; the year before that it was pickled beets. 
Everyone goes on and on about the turkey; but I don't mind. I just help 
myself to another piece of butternut squash tart, —Beth Rooney, o 
photographer based in Chicago, Himois 



LARRY NIGHSWANDER 



COOKING FOR 
A CROWD 


A S a master coordinator, IVe always taken pride in my 
skills whenever Tve been in charge of Thanksgiving 
dinner. There is something rewarding about successfully 
executing such a big, multicourse meal. After all that plan- 
ning and cooking, I love being able to turn to family and 
friends and triumphantly announce, “Dinner is served.” 
§ Well, my inflated sense of worth shrank a bit last year, 
when I attended the annual Thanksgiving dinner orga- 
nized near my home in Orlando, Florida, by volunteers 


from the Salvation Army. The 
group pulled off a. holiday fea.st 
for more than 21,000 people, and 
it was an amazing sight. From 
10:30 in the morning until four 
in the afternoon, a nonstop stream 
of guests — families with grown 
children, mothers with bahie.s, 
senior citizens, and every type of 
person in between — poured into 
the local Salvation Army's gym- 
nasium, lined up at the buffet 
tables, and sat down at commu- 
nal tables decorated with fresh 
flowers to a meal of roasted tur- 
key with stuffing and gravy, 
baked ham, green beans, sweet 
potatoes, and various pies. Their 
hosts werea team of 40 students, 
moms, dads, grandparents, and a 
few professional cooks, most of 
whom had been strangers to one 
another before that day. 

I was humbled as I watched them 
come together as a well-organized 
kitchen staff, moving in unison to 
transform some 22,000 pounds of 
food into dinner. Turkey breasts, 
donated by Eric Holm, an owner 
of 20 Golden Corral restaurants, 
had been cooking all morning in 
ovens that were shipped in from a 
local restaurant supply company. 
Industrial mixers rendered boiled 


potatoes into buttery mashes, and 
gravy was thickened in big soup 
pots and poured into large sheet 
pans for serving. “Its amazing 
what you can do with this many 
volunteers,” said Holm, who has 
managed the meal for 17 years and 
grew up receiving donated food 
baskets from the Salvation Army 
each Thanksgiving. Holm advised 
one crew to slice pumpkin and 
apple pies into neat pieces^ another 
rolled silverware with paper nap- 
kins. Diners and servers chatted 
and laughed. Introductions were 
made. Glasses were raised. 

There are hundreds of Thanks- 
giving meals that are orchestrated 
by volunteers around the coun- 
try. In Chicago, IVe heard about 
mobile kitchens that bring hot 
Thanksgiving dinners from neigh- 
borhood to neighborhood. And 
at the New York Rescue Mis- 
sion in Manhattan, tables are set 
with china and linen, and musi- 
cians and gospel singers perform 
for the crowd. But nothing could 
have prepared me for what 1 
experienced in Orlando. Suffice it 
to say that next year there will be 
a little less swagger in my declara- 
tion “Dinner is .served.” — Larry 
Nighswander 9^ 


Two volunteers help hand out apples at the Salvation Army's Thanksgiving 
feast in Orlando, Florida, last year. 




FROM LEFT: JAMES QSELAHD (2); ANDRE BARANQWSKI (2); LANDQN NORDEMAN Q); BARBARA RIE5 
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APPLE PIE 

SERVES B 

This double-crust pie (see "Yankee 
Pride/' page 54) has an intriguing 
tart-sweet flavor thanks to a splash of 
apple cider vinegar. 

FOR THE PIE crust: 

2 Vi cups flour, sifted 

2 tbsp. sugar, plus more for 
sprinkling 
1 tsp. kosher salt 
18 tbsp. chilled unsalted butter, 
cut into small pieces 

1 egg, lightly beaten 

FOR THE filling: 

S apples, preferably a mixture of 
Granny Smith and Golden 
Delicious, peeled, cored, quar- 
tered, and cut into slices 
Yi cup sugar 
B tbsp, flour 

2 tbsp. apple cider vinegar 
1 tsp. ground cinnamon 

Vi tsp. kosher salt 

Vi tsp. freshly ground nutmeg 

O Make the crust; Put flour, sugar, 
and salt into the bowl of a food pro- 
cessor and pulse to combine. Working 
in 4 batches, add butter and pulse 
until the flour resembles coarse meal 
flecked with pea-size pieces of but- 
ter. Continue to pulse, sprinkling in a 
total of 6-8 tbsp. of ice water between 
pulses, until the dough begins to hold 
together. Transfer dough to a lightly 
floured surface, divide in half, and 
form 2 dough balls. Flatten each 
dough ball slightly to make a disk. 
Wrap disks in plastic wrap and refrig- 
erate for 1 hour. 

O Heat oven to 42 5 T Roll out each 
disk of dough on a lightly floured sur- 
face into 12" rounds. Fit 1 round of 


dough into a 9 ^ pie plate; set second 
round of dough aside. 

@ Make the filling: in a large bowl, 
combine apples, sugar, flour, vinegar, 
cinnamon, salt, and nutmeg. Transfer 
filling to the pie plate and use a spoon 
to distribute evenly. Brush edges of 
pastry with some of the egg and top 
with remaining pastry round. Trim 
edges with a knife and crimp with 
your fingers. Brush top of pastry with 
remaining egg and sprinkle with a lit- 
tle sugar. Using a knife, make 4 slits In 
pastry top and poke with tines of a fork. 
Transfer pie to oven and bake for 20 
minutes. Reduce heat to 350" and con- 
tinue baking until crust is golden brown 
and a knife inserted into one of the slits 
slides easily through apples, about 40 
minutes more. Transfer to a rack and 
let cool for 2 hours before serving. 



CURRIED CREAMED ONIONS 

SERVES 4-6 

This spice-laden riff on classic 
creamed onions is based on a rec- 
ipe by Anna North Colt (see "Yankee 
Pride/' page 54), a home cook in North 
Stonington, Connecticut. 

Kosher salt, to taste 
2 lbs. white pearl onions, un- 
peeled 

2 tbsp. unsalted butter 

3 tbsp. flour 

1 tsp. curry powder 

1 cup half-and-half 

2 tsp. Dijon mustard 
Ys tsp. Tabasco 

Freshly ground black pepper, to 
taste 

O Bring a 6-qt. pot of salted water 
to a boil. Add onions and cook until 
just tender, about 15 minutes. Using 
a slotted spoon, transfer onions to 


bowl. Reserve Vi cup cooking liquid. 
Using a paring knife, peel onions and 
set aside. 

O Meanwhile, melt butter in a 2-qt. 
saucepan over medium heat. Add 
flour and curry powder and cook, stir- 
ring frequently, until golden and thick, 
about 1 minute. Slowly whisk in the 
half-and-half, the reserved cooking 
liquid, and mustard and bring to a sim- 
mer. Reduce heat to medium-low and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until sauce 
has thickened, about 5 minutes. Add 
onions and season with Tabasco and 
salt and pepper. Cook, stirring occa- 
sionally, until the onions soften a little 
and the flavors meld, about 10 more 
minutes. Transfer onions to a platter or 
a bowl with a slotted spoon and pour 
some of the cream sauce over them. 



CRANBERRY SAUCE 

SERVES 6 

This Spiced version of the classic con- 
diment comes from Anna Baranowski 
(see "Signature Dish," page 57) of 
White Plains, New York. 

1 14-oz. package fresh or thawed 
frozen cranberries 
1 Yi cup packed light brown sugar 
’A cup f res h orange juice 
VA cup Grand Marnier or 
Cointreau 

8 whole black peppercorns 
6 whole a 1 1 spice be rries 
5 whole cloves 
1 2" stick cinnamon, broken in 

half 

Heat the cranberries, sugar, orange 
juice, and Grand Marnier in a 2-qt. 
saucepan over medium heat. Place the 
peppercorns, allspice, doves, and cin- 
namon in a piece of cheesecloth and 
tie ends with kitchen twine; add spice 


bundle to cranberry mixture. Cook, 
stirring often, until cranberries soften 
and mixture thickens, 25-30 minutes. 
Transfer mixture to a medium bowl 
and refrigerate for at least 1 hour to let 
the flavors meld. Discard spice bundle 
and stir sauce before serving. 



RELLENO DE PAN 

(Oaxacan Stuffing) 

SERVES 12-16 

Cooking instructor Susana Trilling's 
stuffing (see "A Grand Fiesta," page 
58) gets Its sweet-spicy flavor from 
chiles, fennel, prunes, and cumin. 

1 12-oz. piece whole wheat 
breads cut into ’A" cubes 
(about 7 cups) 

14 tbsp. unsalted butter 

2 large white onions, chopped 

2 ri bs celery, chop ped 

1 bulb fennel, cored and 
chopped 

4 apples, cored and chopped 

4 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

2 poblano chiles, roasted, 
peeled, stemmed, seeded, and 
chopped 

6 oz. pitted prunes (about 26), 
halved 

Yi tsp. ground cumin 
Yi tsp. freshly ground black 
pepper, plus more to taste 
Vi cu p finely c h opped f I at- leaf 
parsley leaves 

2 tbsp. finely chopped chives 

1 tbsp. orange zest 

Kosher salt, to taste 

3 eggs, lightly beaten 

Heat oven to 400T Spread the bread 
cubes on a large bakingsheet and bake 
until slightly toasted and dry, about 
15 minutes; transfer to a large bowl 
and set aside. Melt the butter in an 
8-qt. Dutch oven over medium-high 
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heat. Add the onions, celery, and 
fennel and cook until soft, 15-20 min- 
utes. Add apples, garlic, and poblano 
chiles and cook until apples are ten- 
der, about 10 minutes. Add the prunes, 
cumin, pepper, parsley, chives, orange 
zest, and salt and cook, stirring occa- 
sionally, until hot, about 2 minutes. 
Transfer mixture to the bowl with the 
bread cubes; gently stir until com- 
bined. Let cool for 10 minutes. Stir in 
the eggs and season with salt and pep- 
per. Transfer stuffing to a 2-qt. oval 
baking dish and bake until browned 
and bubbly, about 1 hour and 15 min- 
utes. Let cool for 10 minutes before 
serving. 



BUDIN DETAMALA Y PAN 

fSqUiJsh Bread Pudding wjf/? iRi/m SdUceJ 

SERVES 8-10 

Susana Trilling uses tamala, a pump- 
kin-like Oaxacan squash, in her bread 
pudding, but butternut squash makes 
for a fine substitution (see "A Grand 
Fiesta," page 58). 

FOR THE EREAD PUDDINGS 
10 tbsp. unsalted butter^ melted, 
plus more for greasing 
Yi cup raisins 
4 cups milk 
1 Vi cups sugar 

2 tbsp. Grand Marnier or 
Cointreau 

2 tsp. vanilla extract 
1 tsp. ground cinnamon, 

1 tsp. ground nutmeg 
Yi tsp. kosher salt 
4 eggs, lightly beaten 
1 medium butternut squash 
<1 lb. 10 oz.), peeled and 
cut into Yi” cubes (about 
4 cups) 

1 6-oz. piece stale white 

country bread, cut into 
V cubes (about 6 cups) 


FOR THE sauce: 

8 oz. piloncillo, roughly chopped, 
or 1 Y^ cups packed brown 
sugar (see page 106) 

8 tbsp. unsalted butter 
Yi cup heavy cream 
y* cup rum 
Yi tsp. kosher salt 

Whipped cream, for serving 

O Make the bread pudding: Fleat 
oven to 350^. Grease a 9'" x 13" glass 
or ceramic baking dish with a little 
butter and set aside. Place the raisins 
in a small bowl and cover with boiling 
water, let sit forlO minutes. 

o Meanwhile, whisk together the 
melted butter, milk, sugar. Grand 
Marnier, vanilla, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
salt, and eggs in a large bowl until 
smooth. Drain the raisins and stir into 
the custard mixture along with the 
squash and bread and let sit for 10 
minutes. Pour mixture into prepared 
baking dish and cover with aluminum 
foil. Bake for 50 minutes, uncover, and 
continue baking until bread pudding is 
golden brown, about 1 more hour. 

O Make the sauce: Heat the piloncillo, 
butter, heavy cream, rum, and salt in 
a 2-qt. saucepan over medium-high 
heat and cook until piloncillo dissolves 
and sauce thickens slightly, about 
5 minutes; set aside and keep warm. 
To serve, spoon bread pudding into 
serving bowls, drizzle with sauce, and 
top with a dollop of whipped cream. 



CAMOTES EN DULCE CON 
GUAYABA 

rSweef Pofntoes rrr Syrifp with Guora) 

SERVES 6 

This sweet and citrusy dish can be 
served as a side or as a dessert (see "A 
Grand Fiesta," page 58). 


1 lb. piloncillo sugar, roughly 
chopped, or S cups packed 
brown sugar (see page 106) 

1 cup fresh orange juice 

2 lbs. sweet potatoes, peeled 
and cut into 1 Vs" chunks 

1 3" stick cinnamon, preferably 

Mexican canela (see page 106) 
1 1" piece ginger, peeled and 

finely chopped 
Peel of 1 orange, white pith 
removed, roughly chopped 
4 oz. sugarcane, fresh or canned, 
cut into 2” lengths (optional) 

1 20-oz. can guava wedges in 

syrup, drained 

Heat the piloncillo, orange juice, and 
^/i cup water in a 6-qt. saucepan over 
medium-high heat, stirring often, 
until dissolved, 10 minutes. Add 
the sweet potatoes, cinnamon, gin- 
ger, and orange peel; reduce heat to 
medium-low, cover, and cook, stirring 
occasionally, for 30 minutes. Remove 
lid from saucepan, add the sugarcane 
and guava, and cook until the sweet 
potatoes are tender and the liquid is 
reduced to a syrupy consistency, 30 
minutes. Serve warm. 



GRILLED TURKEY 

SERVES 12 

This recipe for grilling a whole tur- 
key— a method that yields a smoky 
flavor and crisp skin while freeing up 
oven space for side dishes— comes 
from Barbara Ries (see "A Tradition Is 
Born," page 63) of San Rafael, Califor- 
nia. Grilling works the best with a bird 
that's been soaked in a brine solution 
overnight. 

FOR THE ERINE: 

1 cup kosher salt 
1 lemon, halved 
1 orange, halved 


1 onion, cut into wedges 

3 cloves garlic, chopped 

4 bay leaves 

1 tbsp. dried thyme 
1 tbsp. ground black pepper 

1 12-lb. turkey 

FOR THE rub: 

10 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

2 cups flat-leaf parsley, finely 
chopped 

2 tsp. chili powder 
Vs tsp. cayenne pepper 
Yi tsp. ground black pepper 
2 oranges, zested and cut into 
wedges 

8 tbsp. unsalted butter 
1 large onion, roughly chopped 
1 carrot, roughly chopped 

O Brine the turkey; Combine salt, 
lemon, orange, onions, garlic, bay 
leaves, thyme, and black pepper in a 
12-qt. pot. Add 1 72 gallons cold water 
and stir. Squeeze lemons and oranges 
into the brine and add the squeezed 
halves. Submerge turkey in brine. 
(Weight the turkey down with dinner 
plates if necessary.) Cover pot with 
plastic wrap and refrigerate over- 
night. Remove turkey from brine, pat 
dry with paper towels, and let come to 
room temperature. 

O More Thanksgiving recipes and 
the chance to win a roasting pan 
saveur.com/issuet 24 ; 
page 106 for details 

0 Make the rub: Combine garlic, 
parsley, chili powder, cayenne, black 
pepper, and orange zest In a targe 
bowl. Using a fork or your hands, work 
butter into ingredients to form a paste. 
Rub turkey with the paste. Put orange 
wedges, onions, carrots, and 3 cups 
water into disposable roasting pan fit- 
ted with a rack and set turkey on top. 

0 Build a medium-size charcoal fire 
in a kettle grill, arranging the coals so 
that they cover only one half of the 
bottom grate of the grill. (For a smok- 
ier flavor, add soaked wood chips to 
the coals.) Place cover on grill and open 
the top and bottom vents of the grill. 
Let the coals burn until an Instant- read 
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thermometer inserted into the top 
vent of the grill registers 500^ Trans- 
fer roasting pan to the top grate of the 
grill on the side of grate opposite the 
coals. Cover grill. (The temperature 
will drop to about 350".) After 30 min- 
utes, cover breast with aluminum foil. 
Cook turkey, adding water to the roast- 
ing pan as necessary and replenishing 
the coals every hour or so to maintain 
a temperature of roughly 350". Con- 
tinue cooking until an instant-read 
thermometer inserted into the turkey's 
thigh, without touching the bone, reg- 
isters 165“, about 3 hours for a 12-lb. 
turkey. Transfer turkey to a cutting 
board, tent with foil, and let sit for 30 
minutes before carving. 

Pairing Note This smoky bird pairs 
well with the 2001 Bodegas Breton 
Criadores Rioja Reserva "Lori non" 
($18), with its roasted coffee tones and 
smoothfruit.— David Rosen gar fen 



HERBED ROAST TURKEY 
SERVES12 

Brushing a simple herb butter over the 
turkey before and during cooking is a 


straightforward, time-honored way of 
achieving great flavor and crisp skin 
(see "Turkey Translated," page 65). 

1 12-lb. turkey 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper^ to taste 
12 tbsp. unsalted butter 

2 tbsp. finely chopped sage 

2 tbsp. finely chopped thyme 
2 tsp. paprika 
2 tsp. packed light brown 
sugar 

1 medium carrob chopped 
1 medium onion, chopped 
1 rib celery, chopped 
1 lemon, quartered 

O Heat oven to 500". Rinse turkey 
and pat dry with paper towels. Sea- 
son turkey inside a nd 0 ut with salt and 
pepper and let come to room temper- 
ature. Meanwhile, in a 1-qt. saucepan 
over medium heat, melt the butter 
and add the sage, thyme, paprika, and 
sugar; set herb butter aside. 

O Transfer turkey to a rack set inside 
a roasting pan and stuff turkey with 
carrots, onions, celery, and lemons. 
Tuck wings behind turkey and tie legs 
together with kitchen twine. Brush tur- 
key all over with herb butter, reserving 
some for basting. Pour 2 cups water 
into roasting pan and roast turkey, 
brushing once with more of the herb 
butter, for 30 minutes. Reduce heat 
to 350“ and continue roasting, brush- 


ing occasionally with herb butter, until 
an instant-read thermometer inserted 
into a thigh, without touching the bone, 
reads 165", 2 hours. Transfer tur- 
key to a cutting board, loosely cover 
with foil, and let sit for 30 minutes 
before carving. 

Pairing Note The mixed herbs in this 
dish call for a sauvignon blanc, one 
with enough richness to stand up to 
the butter and brown sugar. New Zea- 
land's 2008 Craggy Range 'Te Muna 
Road Vineyard" ($18) from Martin bor- 
ough fills the bill. — D.R. 



BRUSSELS SPROUTS WITH 
CHORIZO 

SERVES 4 

Chorizo is a natural partner for 
Brussels sprouts, its spiciness com- 
plements the vegetable's earthy 
flavor. This recipe was adapted from 
one given to us by Virginie Blachere 
(see "Turkey Translated," page 65), of 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Kosher salt, to taste 
1 lb. Brussels sprouts, trimmed 


and halved lengthwise 
2 tbsp. extra -virgin olive oil 
6 oz. cured Spanish chorizo^ 
quartered lengthwise 
and cut crosswise into 
Vi" slices 

Yi sma 1 1 y el I ow o n i on, rough ly 
chopped 

2 cloves garlic, finely chopped 
Freshly ground black pepper, to 
taste 

O Heat a 6-qt. pot of salted water 
to a boil. Add the Brussels sprouts 
and cook until just tender, 6 minutes. 
Using a slotted spoon, transfer Brus- 
sels sprouts to a bowl of ice water; 
let sit for 5 minutes. Drain Brussels 
sprouts and pat dry with paper tow- 
els; set aside. 

O Heat 1 tbsp. of the oil in a l2" cast- 
iron skillet over medium-high heat. 
Add the chorizo and cook, stirring 
occasionally, until browned, about 
5 minutes. Add the onions and cook, 
stirring occasionally, until golden 
brown and soft, about 8 minutes. Add 
the garlic and cook until soft, about 
2 more minutes. Transfer chorizo 
mixture to a bowl. Increase heat to 
high and add the remaining oil and 
the reserved Brussels sprouts; cook, 
flipping once or twice, until the Brus- 
sels sprouts are browned and tender, 
about 8 minutes. Stir in the reserved 
chorizo mixture and season with salt 
and pepper. 


CARVING THE BIRD 





There are two schools of thought about carving a 
turkey. Some people opt fordoing it tableside, which 
demands a particular flourish (see saveur.com/gal- 
LERv/cARviNG-A-TURKEY for instructions), but we prefer 
to break the turkey down into its constituent parts in 
the kitchen, making it easier to slice. — Hi/nfer Lewis 

©Separate the whole leg from the body by slic- 
ing along the seam of the breast and thigh until you 
reach the joint. ©Gripping the whole leg firmly with 


your hand, pull it back until the thigh bone pops away 
from the joint: cut through at the joint to release the 
thigh and leg. © Separate the drumstick from the 
thigh: use your fingers to find the joint between the 
thigh and the leg and cut through the joint with the 
knife. Carve the thigh by slicing parallel to the bone. 
Carve the drumstick by holding it upright and slic- 
ing perpendicular to the bone. © Separate a breast 
half: Use your fingers to locate the central breast- 
bone. Slice along the breastbone toward the neck 


cavity until the blade of the knife comes alongside 
the wishbone. Cut down along the wishbone to sepa- 
rate the breast from the wing joint. ©Grip the breast 
and gently pull it toward the tail of the turkey to sep- 
arate the breast from the carcass. O Lay the breast 
half on the cutting board and slice it crosswise at an 
angle. Repeat above steps with remaining leg and 
breast half. Arrange sliced white and dark meat on a 
platter, placing the smaller, unevenly shaped pieces 
underneath the larger slices. 


ANE>r£ BAftANOWSKI ILLUSTRATJOWS: BRENDA WEAVER 









A L o H 


Dll a volcano, served by the sea at gohawaii.com/films 


From the slopes of Maui’s Haleakala to the shores of Waildki on O'ahu, see how the farm to 
table movement makes Hawaih Regional Cuisine so unique. Watch this enticing short video 
and other stories of Hawaih. Then start planning your own adventure at g ohmyatixofn . 
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THE ART OF KIMCHI 


KOREA'S MOST BELOVED FOOD PACKS REFRESHING 
HEAT AND HEARTY FLAVORS 

BY MEI CHIN 
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THE DISTINCTIVE TASTE OF KIMCHI is familiar to any- 
one who has tried Korean food: the crunchy and cool 
cabbage leaves or chunks of daikon; the chile paste that 
burns the tongue; the pungent aroma, redolent of garlic 
and ginger and touched with a hint of the sea, In Korea, 
that spicy, earthy-tasting dish of fermented vegetables is 
on the table for breakfast, lunch, and dinner and every- 


thing in between. I cannot think of a single 
food from any other country that is half as 
important to a nation s culinary traditions as 
kimchi is to Korea's. I have been to French res- 
taurants where there has been no bread basket; 

1 have been to Chinese restaurants where you 
have to ask for rice; I have eaten Italian din- 
ners that didn’t include pasta. But it would he 
unheard of to sit down to a meal in a Korean 
home or restaurant and not he served kimchi. 

November in Korea is the season for making 
pacchu kimchi, or cabbage kimchi, arguably 
the most popular kind: the glossy, dark red 
tangle of brined cabbage leaves that have been 
rubbed with a paste of ground chiles, garlic, 
minuscule salted shrimp (saeu chot), anchovy 
sauce {aek jeot), ginger, and scallions and aged 
in jars for days, weeks, months, or even years, 
dhe November cabbage han^est in North Korea 
and South Korea and the making of kimchi 
that follows is a yearly observance called kim- 
jang. In these chilly days just before winter, 
the last of the season's bounty is preserved 
for use throughout the year. In alleyways, on 
busy boulevards, and along the sides of bridges 
in Korean cities, vendors hawk ten-foot-high 
piles of cabbages and giant bundles of scallions. 
Elderly ladies armed with shopping bags prod 
the produce, looking for the best specimens, 
dhey bargain for jugs of sal ted shrimp and bags 
of the dried chile powder (gochti garu) that 

Met Chin is a lecturer at Yale University 
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will infuse their kimehis with its fiery essence 
as they age. 

lhat period of aging is when these ingre- 
dients become kimchi: they are both salted 
or brined and then fermented, the vegetables' 
sugars converting into lactic and acetic acids 
and carbon dioxide. The longer the kimchi fer- 
ments, the stronger its aroma and flavor; stinky 
is a word we English-speaking kimchi lovers 
use for the most intense versions, and we say 
it with the same affection a cheese aficionado 
feels for a ripe Taleggio. If you can cat it and 
love it, you arc part of the tribe. 

Kimjang is a big deal in Korea, hut paechu 
kimchi is just one of literally hundreds of kinds 
that can be made throughout the year. Other 
popular versions include those made with dai- 
kon, cucumber, oysters, and more. I have tasted 
subtly flavored kimehis made from mush- 
rooms or burdock root, light and crunchy ones 
made with soybean sprouts, meaty ones made 
with tender chunks of pumpkin, and luxuri- 
ous ones made with young octopus. Kimchi 
can be mild, like tongchimi, or water kimchi, a 
combination of ingredients like cabbage, Asian 
pear, pine nuts, whole chiles, and pomegran- 
ate seeds floating in a tangy brine. It can also 
be eaten before it is allowed to ferment, as with 
geotjeoli, or “salad,’' kimchi, which consists of 
raw leaves of cabbage dressed with kimchi fix- 
ings, a kind of coleslaw that heats the belly as 
it cools the throat. In all of these forms, kim- 
chi is curiously refreshing, not just because of 
its heat, which shoots straight to the brain, but 
also because it effervesces on the tongue. Kim- 
chi serves the same purpose in a Korean meal 
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that palate cleansers serve in a Western one: 
when you are tired of eating, you take a bite of 
it, your eyes and mouth water, and you have 
the energy to begin eating again. 

In South Korea, kimchi is practically a 
national obsession. Ihcrc is a kimchi research 
institute, a kimchi museum, and government- 
sponsored kimchi festivals. Korean scientists 
have fed kimchi to mice and shot it into space 
with Korean astronauts. Cookbook writers, 
scientists, and housewives in Korea tout the 
beneficial effects of kimchi s lactic acids and 
fiber upon the digestive tract. In addition to 
being rich in vitamins B and C, kimchi has, 
according to more than one study IVe read, 
even shown promise in preventing cancer. It 
is, apparently, a superfood. 

When I first tried kimchi, I made the mis- 
take of eating it like a condiment, in the same 
bite as a piece of barbecued meat, say, or a 
spoonful of egg custard, thinking that its 
hot flavors are meant to offset soft ones. My 
Ko re an-America n friends .soon corrected me, 
explaining that kimchi is most often treated 
like a small side salad — often as part of an 
array of side dishes, known collectively as 
panchan, served at Korean meals. It is also fre- 
quently used as an ingredient in other dishes. 
When I was in Seoul on a recent visit, I found 
kimchi stirred into homey stews, grilled with 
succulent meats on a skewer, wrapped into nori 
rolls, steamed with fi.sh, and folded into pan- 
cakes. I ate it in kimchi jigae, a rich, hearty 
stew of pork belly, mushrooms, and tofu that 
is thick with pungent, long-aged kimchi. At a 
restaurant called Hwajeon Min, I had bossam, 
a popular meal of pork belly, raw oysters, and 
radish kimchi. At the night market in the 
Dongdaemun district, a grumpy man with a 
small food cart served me scrumptious dump- 

Cabbage kimehis the most common and popular 
type of kimehir facing page. Previous pages^ rad- 
ish kimchi (left) and kimchi pancakes (right). (See 
pages 82 and 83 for recipes.) 
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two of her grown daughters, she stacked the 
vegetables in the foyer outside her front door. 
When she was ready to get started, she trans- 
ferred some of the cabbages to the apartment s 
tiny entry way, where she had prepared wash- 
tubs filled with water and salt. 

First, Yeong-ae split the cabbages in half 
by bringing the blade of a sharp knife down 
through each head. Next, in an impressive 
feat of strength, she wrenched them into quar- 
ters with her bare hands and then placed the 
quartered cabbages in the tubs to soak them 
overnight. Later, during the night, she would 
wake up four times to turn the cabbages over. 

The next day, Yeong-ae showed no signs of 
the restless night she must have had. After 

KIMCHI IS ON THE TABLE 


in earthenware jars buried underground; these 
days, such vessels have been replaced by Tup- 
perware and refrigerators, usually special ones 
set aside just for the purpose. (Yeong-ae s kim- 
chi fridge .sits in her small hallway.) 

At Yeong-ae s apartment, the mixing, season- 
ing, and storing continued into the afternoon, 
and as the day wore on, various female friends 
and relatives of Yeong-ae s arrived to help. To 
this day, kimchi making is womens work, 
and kimjang is a time to visit and catch up. It 
seemed to me something like a quilting bee: 
as they worked, the women laughed and gos- 
siped: about the cousin who married the ugly 
girl, the neighbor who spent all her husband s 
money. They also occasionally paused to sam- 

FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCH, 


dinner, and everything in between. 1 cannot think of a 
single food from any other country that is half as important 
to a nation's culinary traditions as kimchi is to Korea's 
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lings filled with kimchi. And in the basement 
of a shopping mall, I came across a dish called 
budae jigae, a bubbling concoction of hot dogs, 
Spam, packaged ramen noodles, and cabbage 
kimchi. Invented during the Korean War, it 
is popular among hungover college students 
and, despite its odd combination of ingredi- 
ents, very satisfying. 

Kimchi crew out of a tradition of salted, 
preserved vegetables, known as yi, that origi- 
nated in northern China, and it has been eaten 
in Korea since the 13th century. But the capsi- 
cums, or hot peppers, that give most of todays 
kimchi its color and kick were not introduced 
to the Korean peninsula until the 16th century. 
Like all salted, smoked, or cured food, kimchi 
was made to ensure that the years harvest did 
not go to waste and that there was plenty to 
cat in winter. And though the food is now pre- 
pared for its own sake rather than as a means 
of survival, the custom of making kimchi that 
is observed in home kitchens across the Korcas 
anchors cooks in these age-old rituals of har- 
vesting and preservation. 

The observance of kimjang every November 
entails hard work. I had no idea how time-con- 
suming the ritual can he until last fall, when 
I traveled to Seoul with an old friend, jeong- 
eun Park. At the home of her mother, Yeong-ae 
Kim, kimjang lasted for several days. On the 
first morning, Ycong-ac, a petite, immacu- 
lately dressed woman of 60, woke up early, 
drove from her apartment in Seoul’s Songpa- 
gu district to her family garden plot two hours 
outside of Seoul, and harvested cabbages 
through the early afternoon. On her way 
home, she stopped by a supermarket to buy 
her condiments — four bags full. Because the 
two dozen cabbages, each of them weighing 
more than five pounds, would not fit inside 
her three-bedroom flat, which she shares with 


breakfast, she, Jeong-eun, and I, as well as a 
sister-in-law of Yeong-ae's, sat down on the 
living-room floor, which we*d lined with news- 
papers. Before us were piles of scallions and 
Korean watercress, heads of garlic, bottles of 
anchovy sauce, big jars of salted shrimp, and 
plastic bags of Yeong-ae's homemade chile 
powder, ground from Korean red peppers that 
.she’d grown in her garden plot and dried on 
the roof of her apartment building. Ycong-ac 
and her sister-in-law chopped the garlic and 
then carefully used their hands to mix the 
ingredients. Then we all began to rub the cab- 
bage leaves with the pungent paste. 

Finally, we piled the pieces of seasoned cab- 
bage into plastic storage containers, which 
would sit out for a few days. Before they can 
he refrigerated, the ingredients must rest for a 
while at room temperature while they begin to 
ferment. In centuries past, kimchi was stored 


pic pieces of the seasoned cabbage. 1 did the 
same; it was crisp and tasted of the earth. This 
was the first time Fd tried un fermented kim- 
chi, and even the cabbage itself was a revelation. 
Korean paechu is a close cousin of the varieties 
of Napa cabbage found in the United States, 
but it tastes very different. Unlike the Napa 
cabbage I was familiar withj which tends to be 
pale and pliant, practically apologetic on the 
tongue, the paechu was hearty. It tasted bright 
and cold and complicated. In fact, it tasted a 
little like autumn itself, that final burst of color 
and vitality before hibernation. 

Across the provinc^es both North 
Korea and South Korea, there are striking 
regional differences in the kimchi s one eats in 
homes and restaurants. As a general rule, kim- 
chi gets saltier and more pungent as you travel 
from north to south across the Korean pen in- 


A World of Kimchi Though cabbage (paechu) kimchi and daikon 
(mu) kimchi are the two best- known versions of the food, literaiiy hundreds of 
other kinds exist. Pictured on the facing page are nine varieties that hint atthe 
astonishing diversity of fiavor, coior, and texture that kimchi can possess. © 
Tongchimi kimchi, or water kimchi, can be any number of fermented pickles that 
are often served in their brining water; the version shown contains Asian pear, 
daikon, scallions^ pomegranate seeds, and chiles (see page 82 for a recipe). © 
Uong kimchi is made with woodsy-tasting, crunchy burdock root and Is usualiy 
aged for just a day or so. © For muchae kimchi^ crisp daikon radishes are shred- 
ded into iong strands before being fermented in a thick, pungent paste of chile 
powder and garlic. @ The broad leaves of the herb known as perilla or beef- 
steak, which have a distinctive cinnamon-like flavor, are the base for kaennip 


kimchi, which has a refreshing bite. © Kongnamul kimchi consists of springy 
soybean sprouts fermented in a chile-garlic paste; this version is typically aged 
for only a short time so that the sprouts' nutty flavor still comes through. ©Gat 
kimchi is an intensely flavorful pickle of mustard leaves and stems that have 
been fermented with anchovies and glutinous rice paste. ©The big, pump- 
kin-like winter squash (called rumbo squash) that are harvested in the fall in 
Korea are frequently used as the base for a sumptuous, mildly sweet dish called 
hobak kimchi. ® A kind of Korean wild lettuce called kodulpaegi is the base for 
this slightly sour kimchi; overtime, the firm leaves become soft and pliable. © 
Naeng-myun kimchi is a striking, peppery pickle of thin-sliced daikon radishes 
that have usually been aged for only a few days and, often, garnished with scal- 
lions and sliced chiles. —David McAntnch 
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fiula. This makes sense, because in the north 
the climate is cooler, and it s therefore always 
been easier to preserve vegetables without heav- 
ily salting them and fermenting them for long 
periods. 

On both countries* coasts, kimchi is often 
made with a mixture of vegetables and fresh 
seafood like oysters and pollack. Farther 
inland, in provinces with more farms, kimchis 
made from eggplant, spring onions, and ses- 
ame leaves are popular. In mountainous areas, 
like the inland parts of Kangwon-do Province, 
in the peninsula's center, cooks make use of 
ingredients that can be foraged from the for- 
ests, like acorns and arrowroot. 

Of all these regional variations, the most 
renowned kimchis come from Korea's three 
traditional culinary capitals: Gaesong, in what 
is now North Korea; Jeonju, in the south; and 
Seoul, more or less right in the middle of the 
peninsula. Gaesong, which was for centu^ 
ries the Korean capital, is famous for subtle, 
nuanced flavors and lightly braised meats and 
seafood; cooks there have long favored delicate 
water kimchis made from vegetables steeped 
in beef broth. Because its nearly impossible to 
get into Communist North Korea these days, 
I ve never been able to visit Gaesong, hut I have 
had Gac song-style food in Seoul. Ihere, at the 
restaurant Gaesong House, I had a deliciously 
sophisticated kimchis made of octopus, pine 
nuts, and chiles wrapped in cabbage leaves. 

Jeonju, on the other hand, is within South 
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Korea, a four-hour drive from Seoul. Many 
chefs and restaurateurs in Korea claim a 
connection to Jeolla-do, the province of 
which Jeonju is the capital. The region is the 
birthplace of some of the most extravagant cui- 
sine — and kimchi — in all Korea. The style of 
cooking there still bears the indelible stamp 
of the aristocratic Lee clan, which established 
itself there in 1392. In the city of Jeonju in par- 
ticular, foods are more complex than anywhere 
else in the country, and meals are commonly 
accompanied by at least a dozen side dishes. 
The hot, vibrant kimchis of Jeolla-do feature 
ingredients ranging from plum juice and pears 
to chestnuts and sweet potatoes. 

On a recent trip to Jeolla-do Province, I vis- 
ited Bitgoeul Luchia Traditional Food, a kimchi 
factory owned by Eun-sook Kim, a 5 8 -year- old 
grandmother and former housewife who makes 
what Td been told is Korea's most exquisite 
packaged kimchi, in some 20 different variet- 
ies. What distinguishes Eun-sook s kimchi from 

THE FRESHLY SEASONED 

and cold and connplicated, 
that final burst of color and 

other commercial kimchis is that she and the 
eight workers she employs, all women of about 
her age, mix the ingredients by hand. 

There’s a word in the Korean language, son- 
mat^ that translates roughly as taste of hands; 
it denotes an elusive but essential element 
of the country’s traditional food ways. For 
Koreans, eating and cooking arc hands-on 
experiences, and real kimchi, Eun-sook told 
me, has qualities that can’t he produced by 
machines or conferred by utensils. Uhc kim- 
chis Eun-sook invited me to taste, especially 
one made with mustard greens and a sour- 
spicy one made with tangerines and Chinese 
pepper, were indeed extraordinary. Ihcy more 
than lived up to the province's reputation for 
sumptuous and intensely flavor ful food. 

Another highlight of any trip to Jeolla-do 
is a visit to a restaurant in Jeonju called Gajok 
Hwaeguan. dhc chef and owner, a 72-ycar-old 
woman named Nyeon-yim Kim, is famous for 
her kimchi and for her version of bibimbap: 
stir-fried beef served in a hot stone bowl with 
rice, stir-fried zucchini, spinach, pickled bur- 
dock root, and bellflower stems and crowned 
with ribbons of julienned omelette. When 1 first 
walked into the place, I wasn’t quite sure what 
to make of the fluorescent lit, cafeteria-like din- 
ing room packed with young couples, old people. 
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children, and some monks from a nearby Bud- 
dhist monastery. But when the food arrived I 
immediately recognized the Jeonju-style excess 
I’d heard so much about. The banquet of side 
dishes that came with my bihimhap was jaw 
dropping: billowing clouds of egg custard, pick- 
led raw beef with pears, seafood fritters, and a 
parade of remarkable kimchis. There was one 
tempered with slivers of sweet potato and chest- 
nuts carved into tiny flower shapes. The starchy 
ingredients gave the kimchi a mellow, layered 
flavor that was miles away from that of the asser- 
tive versions I'd had before. 

Cooks in Seoul, the last of Korea’s three 
traditional culinary capitals and the center 
of commerce on the peninsula for centuries, 
have long benefited from a steady and ter- 
rifically varied supply of ingredients, most 
of which, at one point or another, have been 
made into kimchi. Still, I think my memo- 
ries of the city will always be bound up in the 

CABBAGE TASTED BRIGHT 
a little bit like autumn itself, 
vitality before hibernation 

flavor and fragrance of cabbage during the 
season of kimjang. 

On the final dayofkimchi making at Yeong- 
ae Kim’s apartment in Seoul last autumn, 
Ycong-ae prepared lunch for me and her chil- 
dren. She brought out a few diflFercnt kimchis 
she'd been keeping in the fridge. Last year’s 
paechu kimchi, which she cut apart with scis- 
sors, had a robust flavor and a pleasantly crisp 
texture. But it was her two-year-old paechu 
kimchi, which she steamed along with mack- 
erel for our lunch, that was the star. It was as 
rich) gamy, and funky as any I’ve tasted. 

We also sampled some of the kimchi that 
Ycong-ae had made that morning. “There is 
nothing better than the taste of kimchi on 
the day it’s made,” Jeong-cun said, “because 
you can have it only once a year.” Ycong-ae, 
who doesn't speak English, gestured for me 
to open my mouth. She picked up a sliver 
of the cabbage's heart between her fingers 
and popped it onto my tongue. It tasted of 
the Korean soil, was bracing, like the cold 
Korean air, and was even more delicious com- 
ing directly from a mother’s hand. 9^ 

Cucumber kimchi stuffed with carrots, chives, 
Asian pear, pine nuts, and seasonings, facing page 
(see page 82 for a recipe). 
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PAECHU KIMCHI 

(Cabbage Kmchi) 

MAKES ABOUT 17 CUPS 

Cabbage kimchi is a staple in Korean 
households. This version comes from 
Young Hee Chung, a Korean-born 
home cook living in New York City (see 
page 101). See th e pantry, page 106, for 
sources for hard-to-find ingredients. 

1 Vi cups plus 1 tsp. sea salt 

3 medium -size Napa cabbages, 
quartered lengthwise 
with core left intact, outer 
leaves discarded 

1 Vi lb. daikon radishes, peeled and 
julienned 

1 cup plus 2 tbsp. Korean 

chile powder (see facing page) 

3 tbsp. Korean anchovy sauce 
(aek jeot) or Southeast Asian 
fish sauce 

2Vi tbsp. f i nely c h opped Korea n 
salted shrimp (see facing 
page) 

2 tbsp. sesame seeds 

30 Korean chives or garlic chives, 
cut into 1" pieces (see facing 
page) 

T4 doves garlic, finely chopped 
and mashed into a paste 

10 scallions, white and light green 
parts only, thinly sliced 
diagonally 

1 0 spr i gs Korean water- 
cress, trimmed and roughly 
chopped (see facing page) 

2 2" pieces ginger, peeled, finely 

chopped, and mashed into a 
paste 

1 large carrot, peeled and 
julienned 

1 Asian pear, cored and Julienned 

O In a large bowl, combine 1 Va cups 
salt and 2 gallons cold v/ater and stir 
until salt dissolves. Add the cabbages 
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and massage the salt water into the 
leaves. Drain cabbages, transfer to a 
baking sheet, and work remaining 
cup salt in between the leaves down 
to the root. Put cabbages into a large 
bowl and let sit, turning occasionally, 
until softened, 4 hours. Rinse cab- 
bages and squeeze to extract excess 
water; set aside. 

O In a large bowl, vigorously stir 
together the remaining ingredients 
to make the kimchi seasoning paste. 
Working with one quarter of cabbage 
at a time over the bowl of seasoning, 
use your fingers to work some of the 
paste between the leaves, starting 
with the innermost leaves and work- 
ing outward. Repeat with remaining 
cabbages, reserving a handful of the 
filling. Transfer seasoned cabbages to 
a clean 6-qt. glass jar, adding some of 
the remaining seasoning paste and 'A 
tsp. salt between each layer and press- 
ing down to compact the cabbages. 
Rub any remaining paste over the top 
of the packed cabbages and cover jar 
with 2 layers of plastic wrap. Let the 
kimchi sit at room temperature for 4 
days. 

© Uncover the jar to release any car- 
bon dioxide. Re-cover and refrigerate 
for at least 4 more days to let the fla- 
vors meld further. The kimchi will keep, 
refrigerated, for at least 6 months (its 
flavor will sharpen overtime). To serve, 
remove desired amount of cabbage 
and snip leaves into 1"-2" pieces. 



KKAKDUGI 

Kimchi) 

MAKES ABOUT 12 CUPS 

Very large, firm daikon radishes are the 
best for making this classic kimchi. See 
THE PANTRY, page 106, for sourcos for 
hard-to-find ingredients. 


4 lbs. daikon radishes, peeled 
and cut into V cubes 

1 lb. Napa cabbage (firm 
inner leaves only), cut into 1" 
cubes 

2 tbsp. kosher salt 

1 Vi cups roughly chopped trimmed 
Korean watercress (see 
facing page) 

Vi cup sugar 

Vi cup Korean chile powder 
(see facing) 

2 tbsp. finely chopped Korean 
salted shrimp (see facing page) 

2 tsp. distilled white vinegar 

6 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

5 scallions, white and light green 
parts only, cut Into 1" lengths 

1 T piece ginger, peeled and 
grated 

Put radishes, cabbages, and salt into a 
large bowl and toss to combine: let sit 
for 15 minutes. Meanwhile, in another 
large bowl, combine the remaining 
ingredients. Add the salted radishes 
and cabbages and any juices from 
the bowl and toss to combine. Trans- 
fer mixture to a clean Tgallon or 4-qt. 
glass jar, pressing down on the ingred i- 
ents to compact them. Cover jar tightly 
with 2 layers of plastic wrap and let 
sit at room temperature for 4 days. 
U ncover ja r to release a ny carbon diox- 
ide, stir ingredients, re-cover jar, and 
transfer to refrigerator. Let sit in the 
refrigerator, shaking the jar to disperse 
the ingredients from time to time, for 
at least 5 days. The kimchi will keep, 
refrigerated, for at least 6 months (its 
flavor will sharpen over time). 



TONGCHIMI 

(Water Kimchi) 

MAKES ABOUT 12 CUPS 
This light-tasting kimchi is sometimes 
served with flavorful garnishes, such 


as pomegranate seeds, and a little of 
the brine solution in which it's pick- 
led. See THE PANTRY, page 106, for 
sources for hard-to-find ingredients. 

4 Vi I bs. d a i kon rad i sh es , pee led 
and cut into 3" x 1 Vs" lengths 
12 cloves garlic, halved 
5 red Korean or Holland chiles, 
pierced in the middle with a 
knife 

4 scallions, white and light green 
parts only, plus more for 
garnish 

4 2" pieces fresh ginger, peeled 
and thinly sliced crosswise 
1 Asian pear, unpeeled, cored, 
and sliced into V 4 " -thick 
wedges (see facing page) 

3 tbsp. sea salt 
1 tbs p. d 1 sti I led w h ite vinega r 
Pomegranate seeds, for 
garnish (optional) 

Put radishes, garlic, chiles, scallions, 
ginger, and pears into a l-gallon glass 
jar fitted with a lid. In a bowl, stir 
together salt, vinegar, and 8 cups water 
until salt is dissolved. Pour salt solution 
over vegetables, adding a little water 
to cover vegetables if necessary. Cover 
jar and let sit at room temperature for 4 
days, uncovering and then re-covering 
the jar (to release carbon dioxide) at 
the end of the second, third, and fourth 
days. Transfer jar to refrigerator and 
let sit for up to 6 months, uncovering 
occasionally to release carbon dioxide. 
To serve, slice desired portion of vege- 
tables into bite-size pieces and transfer 
to a bowl. Ladle a few tbsp. of kimchi's 
brine into bowl. Dilute with 1 tbsp. or so 
of water water and, if you like, garnish 
with pomegranate seeds. 



01 50BAEGI KIMCHI 

(Stuffed Cucumber Kimchi) 
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MAKES AiOUT 20 PIECES 

This dish can be eaten the day it's 
made or left to ferment slightly at 
room temperature overnight for a 
deeper flavor and softer texture. See 
THE PANTRY, page 106, for sources 
for hard-to-find ingredients. 

1 y* lbs. thin^ firm cucumbers, 

preferably Japanese or Kirby^ 
rounded ends trimmed 
off^ cut crosswise into 1 y^" 
lengths 

t tbsp. kosher salt 

3 tbsp. Korean chi le powder 
(see below right) 

1 ’/i tbsp. finely chopped Korean 
salted shrimp (see below right) 

1 tbsp. finely chopped carrot 

1 tbsp. Korean anchovy sauce 
(aek jeot) or Southeast Asian 
fish sauce 

2 tsp. sesame seeds 

2 tsp. sugar 

30 Korean chives (see below 

right) or garlic chives cut into 
1" pieces 

4 cloves garlic^ finely 
choppied and mashed into 
a paste 

3 scallions, white and light green 
parts only, thinly sliced 
diagonally 

1 1" piece ginger, peeled, finely 

chopped, and mashed 
y4 Asian pear, peeled and finely 
chopped 

1 tbsp. pine nuts 

0 Working with 1 cucumber piece at a 
time, stand piece on its end and make 

1 deep vertical cut roughly three-quar- 
ters of the way to the bottom; make 
another, identical cut perpendicular to 
the first one to form a cross-shaped 
opening. Transfer cucumber pieces 
cut side up to a large bowl. Sprinkle 
salt over the cucumbers, gently work- 
ing some of the salt into the openings; 
let sit for 30 minutes. Rinse cucum- 
bers and pat dry; set aside. 

O In a medium bowl, vigorously stir 
together the remaining ingredients, 
except for the pine nuts, to make the 
filling. Working with 1 cucumber piece 


at a time, stuff about 2 tsp. of the fill- 
ing into the opening. Press 3 or 4 pine 
nuts into the stuffing of each cucum- 
ber. Transfer to a platter and serve 
immediately, or allow cucumbers to 
ferment: nestle cucumber pieces, 
stuffed side up, in a plastic container, 
cover and let sit for 1 day at room tem- 
perature, then refrigerate until chitled. 
Cucumbers will continue to soften and 
will keep in the refrigerator for up to 
1 week. 
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KIMCHI JEON 

SERVES 4-6 

These savory pancakes are flavored 
with ground pork and chopped kirn- 
chi. This recipe makes about 25 small 
pancakes, you can also cook large 
ones that fit the bottom of the skillet 
and slice them into wedges. 

V4 lb. ground pork 
2 cups chopped cabbage kimchi 
(see recipe, page 32, or see 
page 106 for a source for 
store-bought kimchi) 

1 cup flour 
ys cup rice flour 
6 scallions, finely chopped 
1 egg, lightly beaten 


10 y^ tbsp. canola oil 

Kosher salt, to taste 

Combine ground pork, kimchi, flour, 
rice flour, scallions, egg, and 1 cup 
ice-cold water in a bowl; whisk to 
combine. Set aside to let rest for 10 
minutes. Working in 7 batches, heat 

1 y2 tbsp. oil in a 12" nonstick skillet 
over medium-high heat; scoop four 
2-tbsp. portions batter into skillet; 
flatten each portion with the back of 
a spoon. Cook until edges crisp, about 

2 minutes. Flip pancakes; cook until 
set, about 2 minutes. Transfer pan- 
cakes to paper towels and wipe out 
skillet after each batch. Serve sprin- 
kled with salt. 



KIMCHI JIGAE 

(Kimchi Stew) 

SERVES 4-6 

This traditional Korean stew makes 
good use of long-aged kimchi. 

1 tbsp. rice wine 
1 tbsp. sesame oil 
1 V 2 tsp. soy sauce 
1 y^ tsp. sugar 

1 V piece ginger, peeled and 
grated 

y^ lb. skinless pork belly, cut into 
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V4" cubes 

1 tbsp. canola oil 

3 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

3 shiitake mushrooms, stemmed 
and thinly sliced 

3 scallions, white and green 
parts only, cut into '/t” lengths, 
plus more thinly sliced for 
garnish 

4 cups chicken broth 

3 Dz. medium-firm tofu, cut into 
V4" cubes 

2 cups cabbage kimchi (see 
recipe, page 82, or see page 
106 for a source for store- 
bought kimchi), cut into 

1" pieces 

1 tbsp. Korean chile powder 
(see below) 

Kosher salt, to taste 

2 tsp. rice vinegar 

Cooked short-grain white rice, 
for serving 

O In a medium bowl, combine rice 
wine, sesame oil, soy, sugar, and gin- 
ger; add pork belly and toss to combine. 
Cover with plastic wrap and let mari- 
nate at room temperature fori hour. 

O Heat oil in a 6-qt. Dutch oven over 
medium-high heat. Add pork belly and 
discard marinade; cook until browned, 
about 4 minutes. Add garlic, mush- 
rooms, and scallions; cook until soft, 
about 3 minutes. Add broth, tofu, kim- 
chi, chile powder, and salt; bring to a 
boil. Reduce heat to low, cover, and 
simmer for 30 minutes until pork is 
tender. Stir in the vinegar and serve 
with rice. 


THE ELEMENTS OF KIMCHI 





A Korean variety of Napa cabbage O is the most common 
ingredient for kimchi. Almost as popular is Korean radish 

Or also known as mu (and often considered to be a variety 
of daikon); Korean cooks prefer larger specimens because 
they have less v^/ater than smaller ones and stay firmer dur- 
ing fermentation, Most kimchi gets its kick and color from 
Korean chile powder (gochu garu) O. ^ bright red, sweet- 
smelling powder usually ground from dried Korean chiles. 



Herbaceous Korean chives (puchu) O are also often added 
to kimchi, sometimes as part of the fermenting mixture, 
other times as a garnish, as is Korean watercress (minari) 
O, which has an assertive, parsley-tike flavor. Salted shrimp 
(saeu chot) 0 helps promote fermentation. Many water 
kimchis contain fruit, like crisp Asian pear 0 , which takes 
on a delicate softness as it pickles. (See the pantry, page 
106, for sources.) —Hunter Lewis 
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The Mahane Yehuda market is an eater’s paradise 

by Jay Cheshes photographs by Penny De Los Santos 
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A S SHOPPERS BUY PROVISIONS FOR Shahbat dinner Oil a 
Friday morning, Mahane Yehuda — West Jerusalems main 
shuk, or market, and the largest one in Israel — is bustling. 
Workers at a bakery off Jaffa Road unload big trays of ruge- 
lach from oversize ovens. In a slate-paved alley sheltered by a glass roof, 
the proprietor of a dry goods shop weighs out pistachios, dried chick- 
peas, and spice mixtures specially blended for rice pilafs and soups. A 
blood-spattered butcher hacks at a side of beef, and a fishmonger wres- 
tles a live carp. Bearded Hasidic men in fur-lined coats and big black 
hats mill around young Palestinian vendors hawking vegetables brought 
past checkpoints from the West Bank. 

Crowds of shoppers huddle around pillars of halvah, towering stacks 
of fresh pita, and mountains of produce: tomatoes, miniature cucum- 
bers, raw olives and dates, eggplants, pomegranates, kohlrabi, mangoes 
grown in thickets reclaimed from the desert, and on and on. Here, in a 
city riven by centuries of religious conflict and shadowed by the modern 
threat of terrorism, I watch as Jews, Muslims, and Christians converge on 
this place, coming together as a matter of daily routine around the buy- 
ing, selling, and consuming of food. Ihc abundance of raw ingredients 
aside, it is the last activity that has brought me here. 

A noshers paradise lies in and around the market, a compact war- 
ren of shop-lined streets and covered alleyways stretching just a few city 


blocks northwest of Jerusalem s walled old city. Dozens of hole-in-the- 
wall lunch counters and family-owned restaurants here offer classic Israeli 
dishes sourced in the shuk. While the smaller markets in the old city s 
divided districts have a more segregated ethnic focus, the food at Mahane 
Yehuda (the name literally means Judah s Camp) more broadly reflects 
Israefs diverse national cuisine. You'll find cooking styles drawn not only 
from the vast Jewish Diaspora (both the Sephardim, with their Turk- 
ish, Moroccan, Yemenite, and Persian roots, and the Ashkenazim, with 
their origins in Eastern Europe and Russia) but also from the neighbor- 
ing Palestinian territories and beyond. All those streams converge at the 
shuky where cooks use both imported foods and local ingredients: dates 
from the palm groves of the Negev Desert, lemons and oranges from the 
citrus orchards in Galilee, meat and produce from the vast cooperative 
farms of the Jordan Valley. 

Ihc sort of polyglot food found at the market has, in turn, become 
one of Israel’s most successful cultural exports. My last visit to Israel 
was 25 years ago, on a family vacation, but IVe been savoring the coun- 
try's cooking for years in and around my home in New York City: the 
shawarma spot in the West Village that used to show Israeli soccer 
games on a back-room TV, the hummus parlor packed with homesick 
Israelis, the falafcl joint run by a transplanted Tel Aviv chef. Enter- 
ing Mahane Yehuda on this rcturii trip, I feel (continued on page 90) 


Crowds of shoppers huddle around pillars of halvah, towering stacks of fresh 
pita, and mountains of tomatoes, olives, dates, pomegranates, and more 






Eggs simmered in a spicy tomato stew^ foreground (see 
page 94 for a recipe). Facing pager from l^fff ^ spice mer- 
chant's shop in the Mahane Yehuda market; rose water 
pudding (see page 94 for a recipe); diners at Azura. Previ- 
ous pagesr cooks at Simar a restaurant in the market. 
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AbovGf from leftr hummus with tahinl <see page 94 for a recipe); workers 
moving trays of rugelach; a Jerusalem butcher; ingredients for sabich^ a 
vegetarian sandwich (see page 96 for a recipe). Previous pages^ from leftr 
Jerusalem mixed grill (see page 94 for a recipe); a market scene. 

(continued from page 86) the curtains parting to reveal the birthplace 
of many dishes IVc come to love. Much is familiar^ but there is also 
plenty new to discover: brighter flavors, fresher ingredients, and what 
1 can only describe as a taste of place. 

EjiTABLiSHED AS A LtitiSE {CLUSTER tiF Vendor .Stalls by Arabs and 
Sephardic Jews in the late 19th century — and as well preserved in its own 
way as the old city’s biblical-era ramparts just down the hill — the market 
is a portal to the past in a country increasingly swept up by modernity. 
Ibday the shuk is as busy as its ever been in its hundred-plus-ycar history; 
that marks a dramatic improvement over the late 1990s, when a string of 
bombings, combined with shifting shopping habits, drove many patrons 
to new indoor malls and wide-aisled supermarkets. 

dhe shuk has rebounded with the help of entrepreneurs like Eli Miz- 
rachi, who until recently was the chairman of the markers merchant 
association and remains its semi-official mayor. He also owns Cafe Miz- 

Jay Cheshes, who lives in New York City, contributes ^o Tinie Out 
New York> Departures, and Hemispheres, among other publications. 


rachi, an establishment comprising a dozen or so tables spilling out into 
a covered corridor near the market s entrance; in the seven years it s been 
open, the cafe has become the market’s social hub. 1 start my first day at 
the shuk there, with a cup of strong coffee and sabich, a breakfast pita 
sandwich of eggplant, hard-boiled egg, tahini (the ubiquitous sesame 
paste), parsley and cucumber salad. Mizrachi, a scrappy 58-year-old, 
tells me he’d always dreamed of opening a cafe. *'lhe market was in very 
had shape economically” he says. “Somebody needed to do something 
to bring in more people.” Opening the cafe was his way of accomplish- 
ing that. It doesn’t hurt that the place is staffed largely by young women, 
including Mizrachi ’s two striking daughters. 

Some of the best market eateries arc located in the narrow streets 
just outside the shuk\ official boundaries. After leaving Cafe Mizrachi 
and wandering among the stalls for a while, I exit the markets gates 
onto Agrippas Street; walk past a bakery, a kosher pizzeria, and a slim 
alcove where an elderly blacksmith is sharpening scissors in a shower of 
.sparks; and arrive at Murdoch, a 25-year-old restaurant that specializes 
in good, simple home cooking served fast and cheaply. Approaching 
a counter that offers a view into a small kitchen, beneath a poster that 
depicts Hollywood stars standing in for the Apostles at the Last Supper, 
1 order what everyone’s caring: soup containing what appear to be flat- 
tened matzo balls. Ihey turn out to be a Kurdish version of kubbe, the 
meat-stuffed semolina and bulgur dumplings found in various forms 
throughout the Middle East and also known as kibbeh. Mordoch s 
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dtimplingSj boiled iti a beet or lemony zucchitii-bascd soup and also 
deep-fried on their own, are dense and satisfying. 

Mordoch is multiethnic Israel writ small, dhc chef-owner^ Itzhak 
Agay, who is working the counter when 1 visit, says he can trace his 
roots on his father s side to Iran and Iraq, while his mother s family — 
originally from Spain — goes back ten generations in Jerusalem. Ihe 
restaurant serves family specialties and whatever regional dishes the 
clientele has requested over the years. “We started out making rice, 
meatballs,” he says; “then people came in saying, 'Hey why don't you 
serve mejadra?'” He's referring to a fried-onion-topped rice and len- 
til side dish believed to have its origins in biblical times. “A week later 
another one comes: ‘Hey, mister, do you do kubbe?' Okay, which kubbe 
do you want?” 

Even the smallest restaurants usually offer eclectic menus. For a 
late breakfast the next day I visit Azura, the market's oldest and best- 
known hole-in-the-wall eatery; the place serves food to please every 
ethnic contingent, from stewed Turkish eggplant to Ashkenazi-style 
dishes like stuffed cabbage, stewed beef lungs, and goulash. As he 
has for the past 40 years, Azura's owner, a man in his 70s named 
Ezra Shraflar, began cooking this morning at four o'clock, setting 


the daily specials to simmer on a worn set of kerosene stoves. 1 try the 
silky hummus, said to be the best in the market, and the shak^huka^ 
a dish of Libyan origin that consists of eggs cracked into a spicy stew 
of tomatoes, onions, and chiles. 

There are miniature refueling spots like Azura throughout the shuk^ 
some so small you can walk right past them without noticing. One 
of the tiniest 1 manage to find is a kebab joint run by a 54-ycar-old 
Moroccan-born cook named Morris Bitton. The diminutive spot, with 
just a handful of tables, stands right next door to the butcher shop 
that supplies Bitton's meat. Instead of presenting me with a menu. Bit- 
ton just opens the door of his fridge and points to what's inside. “We 
have kebab,” he says, “chicken, fish, goose liver, goose breast, three 
kinds of beef kebab.” He tells me that he also serves delicious sweet- 
breads; I order some. The tender, smoky pieces of beef offal come on 
long metal skewers and have been delicately blackened over Bitton s 
small charcoal grill. 

At Mahane Yehuda I find myself pausing for half a dozen snacks in the 
course of a single afternoon; that s the type of on-the-go eating to which 
the shuk is ideally suited. Near its entrance, alongside a gate guarded by 
baby-faced Israeli army soldiers, I find the Levy falafel stand. That 


The market, as well preserved in its own way as the biblical-era ramparts of 
the old city, is a portal to the past in a country swept up by modernity 
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deep -fried snack of mashed, parsley-flecked chickpeas served in a pita is 
perhaps Israels best-known food. Td seen it being served at a few shops in 
and around the market but had been told by Jerusalem friends that Levy's 
was the only place to get decent falafel in Mahane Yehuda. 

The Levy brothers have been fixtures in the market for as long as 
anyone can remember — supporting, it is said, five families on chick- 
peas and pita. As I approach the order window, three of the brothers, 
now in their 70s, are feverishly attending to hungry shoppers. One of 
them fries eggplant, a customary falafel sandwich accompaniment, and 
restocks condiments, while another fishes golden falafel balls from the 
fryer. The third assembles sandwiches so fast — hummus, spicy green 
schug (an herb-infused hot sauce), pickles, falafel, chopped salad, a dol- 
lop of tahini — that his weathered hands are practically a blur. It is some 
of the best falafel IVe ever had. 

The Levy stand, like most businesses in the market, shuts down 
by sunset, after which Mahane Yehuda becomes a near-ghost 
town. Among the few flickers of nocturnal life is a string of night- 
owl businesses along Agrippas Street, just outside the market. Each 


of them — Sima, Sami, and the Steakiyat Hatzot — claims to have 
invented the late-night snack known from Brooklyn to Haifa as 
Jerusalem mixed grill: a savory combination of quick-griddled diced 
chicken, onions, and spices. 

One night, after listening to live jazz outside Cafe Mizrachi, which 
also stays open late, I head to Steakiyat Hatzot. At the take-out win- 
dow, I’m served by a young man in a crewcut and T-shirt named Joseph 
Ajami, who tells me that his father and uncle, who founded the place — 
Jerusalem’s first late-night restaurant — in 1970, are the true inventors 
of Jerusalem mixed grill. “We have a unique formula, with 22 spices," 
he says. “Everyone wants us to sell it to them." The walls of the spare 
dining room — fragrant with turmeric, cumin, and the other, mystery 
spices — are decorated with framed photographs of Israeli politicians, 
sports stars, and entertainers. 

The mixed grill itself — stuffed into a pita with a cured-mango rel- 
ish called amba and served with house-cured pickles and olives — is 
fatty, salty, piquant bliss. It brings pure comfort after a long day in 
the shuk 


THE GUIDE 

Jerusalem 

Meal for two with drinks and tip: 
Inexpensive Under $25 


Virtu oso (www. save u r. com /virtu oso), 
a global travel service, arranges cus- 
tom-designed visits to Israel. 

WHERE TO STAY 

THE AMERICAN COLONY 23 
Nablus Road (2/627/9777; www 
.americancolony.com). Rates: $275- 
$430 double. Located in Arab East 
Jerusalem, this landmark may be the 
city's most atmospheric hotel. Longa 
home away from home for diplomats 
and foreign correspondents, the his- 
toric but moderately priced property 
is a stone-walled oasis enclosing a 
florid tropical garden. 

KING DAVID HOTEL 23 King David 
Street (2/620/3333; www. dan 
hoteisxom). Rates $380-$460 dou- 
ble. West Jerusalem's most famous 
hotel Is fully kosher, amply luxurious^ 
and famously secure (it's where vis- 
iting presidents and prime ministers 
stay when they're in town). 

WHERE TO EAT 

Some of the best eating experiences 


in Jerusalem can be had at unpreten- 
tious eateries, like the six described 
below, located in or near Mahane 
Yehuda market, which lies about a 
half mile northwest of the old city. 

AZURA 8 Mahane Yehuda 
(2/623/5204). Inexpensive. This 
hole-in-the-wall breakfast and lunch 
counter is a market landmark. The 
specialties here are long-simmered 
soups and stews, including shok- 
shtska (a spicy tomato and egg dish of 
Libyan origin) and kubbe (meat dump- 
ling) soup. 

CAFE MIZRACH1 12 Hashazif Street 
(2/624/2105). Inexpensive. Eli Miz- 

rachi's informal market cafe is open 
for breakfast, lunch, and dinner and 
is one of the market's principal social 
hubs. The bureka (savory fried pas- 
try) is excellent, as are the red mullet 
with cilantro sauce and the Jerusalem 
artichoke lasagne. 

LEVY FALAFEL 60 Agrippas Street 
(2/625/4076). Inexpensive. The 


Levy brothers have been running this 
always busy falafel stand— consid- 
ered to be the best purveyor of falafel 
in the market— on the corner of Agrip- 
pas Street and Mahane Yehuda for 18 
years. Their falafel is crunchy and 
moist but not heavy, and the top- 
pings (hummus, tahini, house-made 
hot sauce, pickles, chopped vegeta- 
bles) are impeccably fresh. 

MORDOCH 70 Agrippas Street 
(2/624/5169). Inexpensive. A pop- 
ular lunch spot (also open for dinner) 
on the edge of the market, Mordoch 
offers a gloriously diverse menu of 
Israeli specialties, including excellent 
hummus, fried kubbe, and mejadra (a 


rice and lentils dish topped with fried 
onions). 

MORRIS 13 Ha Haruv Street 
(52/578/2500). Inexpensive. Char- 

coaf-grilled meats make up the menu 
at Morris Bitton's sliver of a kebab 
joint in the southern end of the mar- 
ket. Among the highlights are the beef 
kebabs, the skewered sweetbreads, 
and the grilled goose liver. 

STEAKIYAT HATZOT 123 Agrippas 1 

Street (2/624/4014). Inexpensive. I 

The best of three competing street- | 

food establishments that ciaim the 
title "king of the Jerusalem mixed | 
grill": a well-spiced hash of chicken, 
turkey, chicken liver, 
onions, and other ingre- 
dients, all seared on a ; 

griddle and served in a pita I 

with house-cured pickles I 

and olives and, usually, > 

amba (a spicy mango rel- i 

ish). Like its competitors, | 

Steakiyot Hatzot stays 
open fate. 
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MALABI 

(Ra^t Wfjfer Puddmg) 

SERVES 4 

This pudding, a cool, sweet, and sub- 
tly flavored snack that originated in 
Turkey, is based on a recipe in The 
Book of New ismeii Food by Janna Gur 
(Schocken Books, 2007). You can 
reduce the amount of rose water in 
this preparation to achieve a more 
understated flavor. 

2 cups milk 

6 tbsp. cornstarch 

1 tbsp. rosewater 
Vi cup whipping cream 
V4 cup sugar 
Vs tsp. red food coloring 

1 tbsp. roughly chopped toasted 
pistachio nuts 

2 tsp. shredded coconut 

0 In a small bowl, whisk together 

1 cup of the milk, the cornstarch, 
and Vi tbsp. of the rose water until 
the cornstarch dissolves completely; 
set cornstarch mixture aside. In a 
2-qt. saucepan bring the remaining 
milk, the cream, and Vi cup sugar to 
a simmer over medium heat. Whisk 
in the reserved cornstarch mixture. 
Cook, stirring constantly, until the 
pudding thickens, approximately 4 
minutes. Pour the pudding into four 
5-oz. serving dishes. Let the mixture 
cool to room temperature, cover with 
plastic wrap, and refrigerate until 
chilled, about 2 hours. 

0 Meanwhile, bring the remain- 
ing sugar and % cup of water to a 
boil in a Tqt. saucepan. Stir in the 
remaining rose water and the food 
coloring to make a syrup. To serve 
malabi, top each pudding with the 
rose water syrup, the pistachios, and 
the coconut. 



SHAKSHUKA 

(Egg^ Poached in SnifceJ 

SERVES 4-6 

This classic Israeli breakfast, a dish of 
Libyan origin, can be served as a main 
course for any meal of the day. 

Vi cup extra-virgin olive oil 
5 Anaheim chi les or 3 jalapehos, 
stemmed, seeded, and finely 
chopped 

1 small yellow onion, chopped 
8 cloves garlic, crushed 
1 tsp. ground cumin 
1 tbsp. paprika 
1 28-oz. can whole peeled 

tomatoes, undrained 
Kosher salt, to taste 
8 eggs 

Vi cu p cru m bled feta cheese 
1 tbsp. chopped flat-leaf parsley 
Warm pita, for serving 

Heat oil in a 12" skillet over medium- 
high heat. Add chiles and onions and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until soft 
and golden brown, about 6 minutes. 
Add garlic, cumin, and paprika, and 
cook, stirring frequently, until garlic is 
soft, about 2 more minutes. Put toma- 
toes and their liquid into a medium 
bowl and crush with your hands. Add 
crushed tomatoes and their liquid to 
skillet along with V 2 cup water, reduce 
heat to medium, and simmer, stirring 
occasionally, until thickened slightly, 
about 20 minutes. Season sauce with 
salt. Crack eggs over sauce so that 
eggs are evenly distributed across 
sauce's surface. Cover skillet and 
cook until yolks are just set, about 
B minutes. Using a spoon, baste the 
whites of the eggs with tomato mix- 
ture, being careful not to disturb the 
yolk. Sprinkle ^hak^huka with feta 
and parsley and serve with pita, for 
dipping. 



MEURAV YERUSHALMI 

Mixed Ghli) 

SERVES 4-6 

A pita sandwich of griddled spiced 
meats and onions, this is one of Jeru- 
salem's most beloved street foods. 
You can substitute boneless chicken 
thighs and more breast meat for the 
hearts and livers, if you like. 

2 tsp. turmeric 
1 tsp. black peppercorns 

1 tsp. allspice berries 
Vi tsp. ground cinnamon 

Vi tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 
lb. chicken breasts, cut into 1" 
cubes 

V^ lb. chicken hearts, halved and 
rinsed 

V^ lb. chicken livers, rmsed and 
roughly chopped 

2 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 

2 large yellow onions, roughly 
chopped 

Kosher salt, to taste 
Fresh pitas, for serving 
Amba and pickled peppers 
(see page 102) for serving 

O Combine turmeric, peppercorns, 
allspice, cinnamon, and nutmeg in a 
spice grinder and grind to a fine pow- 
der; set aside. Heat a dry 12" cast-iron 
skillet over medium-high heat until 
nearly smoking. Add chicken breasts 
and cook, flipping once, until browned 
but not cooked through, 2-3 minutes. 
Transfer chicken to a bowl; set aside. 
Return skillet to medium-high heat and 
add chicken hearts and cook, flipping 
occasionally, until browned but not 
cooked through, 2-3 minutes. Trans- 
fer hearts to the bowl with the chicken 
breast. Repeat with chicken livers. 

0 Return skillet to medium-high heat 
and add the oil; add onions and cook. 
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stirring occasionally, until onions are 
soft and slightly charred, about 4 
minutes. Add the reserved spices and 
chicken and season with salt. Cook, 
stirring occasionally, until chicken 
is cooked through, about 3 minutes. 
To serve, cut slits in the tops of the 
pitas. Fill pitas with chicken mixture; 
top each sandwich with some of the 
amba and pickled peppers. 



HUMMUS B'TAHINA 

(HLfmmus wifft Tohiai) 

MAKES 4 CUPS 

This velvety dip takes its signature fla- 
vor from tahini, a nutty-tasting sauce 
of crushed sesame seeds. 

B oz. dried chickpeas 
T tsp. baking soda 
6 cloves garlic, crushed 
1 Vi cups plus 3 V^ tbsp. tahini, 
preferably Achva brand (see 
page 102) 

cup plus 2 tbsp. fresh lemon 
juice 

Kosher salt, to taste 
2 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil, plus 
more for garnish 
% tsp. sumac or paprika, for 
garnish 

1 tsp. finely chopped flat-leaf 
parsley, for garnish 
Sliced pickles, for garnish 
Pita, for serving 

O In a medium bowl, combine chick- 
peas with 6 cups cold water and stir in 
baking soda; cover and let soak over- 
night. Drain chickpeas, transfer to a 
2-qt. saucepan, and cover with 6 cups 
fresh water. Cover and bring to a boil 
over medium-high heat and cook until 
very tender, 40-50 minutes. Remove 
pan from heat and let cool slightly. 

0 Drain chickpeas, reserving cooking 




ADVERTISEMENT 


The SAVEUR Chef Series 


MISSY ROBBINS is busy, very busy 
— but she wouldn’t have it any other 
way. Last year, the chef left her post at 
Chicago’s acclaimed Spiaggia and Cafe 
Spiaggia to move to New York, where 
she stepped into the executive chef 
position at A Voce. This year, Robbins 
helped launch A Voce Columbus, an 
uptown outlet of the Italian eatery. We caught up with the 
chef recently to talk about her favorite fall foods and the 
challenges of taking over an award-winning kitchen. 



You changed the whole menu after taking over at A Voce. 

Did you feel you had to make a culinary statement? 

Il?s fkiinitely a rlifTerenl sort of chalkngt^ i.o walk into an e.stablishefl res lau rani 
rather than o[>ening a new ont. I spent weeks obseiving and assessing what could 
work and what couldn^L But I felt pressure to change the menu fairly quickly 
because everyone knew there was a new ehef, and the regulars wanted to see what 
1 could do. 


Is there anything on the menu that you will never take off? 

JSiei'er is not really in my vocabulary. There arc items at A Voce that are vciy^ 
popular^ like the cassoncini^ which is fried dough filled with Swiss chard and 
cresenza cheese^ which I won’t change anytime soon. But I think you have to 
wait and sec how things evolve. Eventually your guests want to sec change. 

What food do you dream about? 

1 crave Sally’s Pizza in New^ Haven j Connecticut. When 1 was living in Chicago 
and came back east to see my family, 1 always just wanted to go to Sally’s. ITey 
do a pizza with no mozzarella, just red sauce and garlic and parmigiana, that is 
the best thing in the world. 


What^s your favorite fall ingredient? 



T love winter squashes, brussels sprouts, 
chestnuts, anfl grains like farro. Tmflles 
are pretty exciting, too. I often make a 
brussels s[:nmut dish with ricotta and speck 
that’s a version of the staff meal they used 
to serve at a restaurant where I worked in 
San Marino, Italy. The secret is to cook the 
brussels sprouts right — roasted quickly at 
high heat — so that they stay a little crisp. It’s 
a perfect autumn dish. 


PAPPARDELLE CON VERZA E SPEC 

ttV/de pasta r/bbons with brussds sprotrts, specie, and r/cotta^ 
SERVES 4 

FOR THE PASTA: 

Pasta dough (recipe follows) (or 1 lb. of any 
dried long pasta or store-bought fresh pasta 
may be substituted) 

I'/z tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 

1 clove garlic, sliced thin 

2 cups brussels sproutSjr cut into quarters 

1 cup chicken stock 

2 tbsp. butter 

4 02 . speck 

1 s pri g ro se m a ry, I ea ve s pic ked an d ch op ped 
Vi cup Pecorino Romano cheese 

4 tbsp. ricotta cheese 
Salt and pepper, to taste 

FOR THE DOUGH: 

2 cups type 00 flour 

5 egg y o I ks, I ight ly b eate n 
Vs cup water 

O the dough: Mound the flour on a pastry board 
or other wood or plastic work surface. Make a well in 
the center with the egg yolks. Using a fork, gradually 
fold the flour into the eggs, adding the water little by 
little until you have soft dough. Knead a few times 
until smooth, then form the dough into a half wrap in 
plastic, and refrigerate for 1 hour. Cut the pasta dough 
into 6 pieces. Working with 1 piece at a time, (cover 
the remaining dough with a moist towel until ready to 
use), dust with flour and place between the rollers of 
a manual or motorized pasta machine at the widest 
setting. Pass the dough through. Fold the dough in halt 
sprinkle with flour, and roll again. Dust again with flour 
jf the dough becomes sticky. Continue this process, 
reducing the space between the rollers one setting at 
a time until the dough Is a thin, smooth sheet. Lay the 
pasta sheets on a floured surface and cut Into strips 
that are 1 Vi" by 10" long. 

O Prepare the pasta: Bring a large pot of water to a boll 
and add salt until well seasoned. Meanwhile, in a large 
saute pan over low heat add 2 tbsp. olive oil to the pan 
and sweat the garlic. When the garlic is lightly cooked, 
turn the heat up, add the brussels sprouts, and saute 
until golden. Add the chicken stock and set aside. Add 
the pasta to the boiling water and cook for 1-2 mlnuteS; 
or until tender. When the pasta is ready, remove from 
the water and add to the saute pan with the brussels 
sprouts, chicken stock, and Vi cup of the pasta boiling 
water (the starchy water will help to create the sauce). 
Cook over low heat for about 2 minutes to marry 
the pasta, and then add the butter. Fold in the speck, 
rosemary, and Pecorino. Divide among 4 bowls and top 
each with a dollop of the ricotta. Season with cracked 
black pepper and a drizzle of extra-virgin olive oil. 
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liquid. To the bowl of a food processor, 
add chickpeas and 5 cloves garlic and 
process for 2 minutes. Add V 4 cup of 
the cooking liquid, along with 1 V 4 cups 
tahini, ^2 cup lemon juice, and 2 tbsp. 
olive oil; season with salt. Process, 
stopping occasionally to scrape down 
the sides of the bowl, until the mixture 
is very smooth, about 8 minutes. Cover 
with plastic wrap; refrigerate until fla- 
vors have melded, about 4 hours. 

O Bring hummus to room tempera- 
ture. Finely chop the remaining clove 
of garlic and sprinkle with salt. Using 
the side of a knife, scrape the garlic 
against the work surface while chop- 
ping occasionally to make a paste; set 
aside. In a small bowl whisk together 
the remaining tahini, lemon juice, 372 
tbsp. ice water, and the garlic paste 
until the mixture is creamy; season 
with salt and set aside. To serve, place 
hummus in a bowl and make a small 
indentation in the middle using the 
back of a spoon. Pour the reserved 
tahini mixture into the indentation 
and garnish hummus with olive oil, 
sumac or paprika, parsley, and pick- 
les. Serve with pita. 



SABICH 

FFggpftirrf and Cucumber Salad Sarxiwich) 

SERVES 4 

An earthy combination of fried egg- 
plant, tea-steeped hard-boiled eggs, 
tahini, parsley, amba (a mango rel- 
ish), and cucumber salad (all pictured 
above) goes into this vegetarian sand- 
wich, which is based on a traditional 
Shabbat breakfast of Iraqi Jews. 

2 black tea bags 

Peel of 1 large yellow onion 
4 hard-boiled eggs, peeled 
7 tbsp. canola oil 
1 Vi lbs. large eggplant, cut cross- 


wise into ’A" -thick slices 
Kosher salt, to taste 

2 Kirby cucumbers, unpeeled, 
finely chopped 

1 small tomato, cored and finely 
chopped 

T small red onion, finely chopped 

3 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 

2 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 
Freshly ground black pepper 

5 tbsp. tahini 

1 clove garlic, finely chopped 
and mashed into a paste with a 
little salt 

4 pitas, warmed 
Amba, for serving (see 
page 102) 

Vi cup packed flat-leaf parsley 
leaves 

O Place tea bags and onion peel in 
a 4-qt. saucepan with 8 cups water; 
bring to a boil. Reduce heat to lowest 
setting, add eggs, and cover; let eggs 
steep until they've darkened in color, 
about 1 hour. 

O Meanwhile, heat oil in a 12" cast- 
iron skillet over medium-high heat 
until oil is shimmering. Season egg- 
plant with salt. Working in batches, 
add eggplant and cook, flipping once, 
until golden and very soft, 3-4 min- 
utes. Transfer eggplant to paper 
towels and set aside. 

© In a small bowl, combine Ihecucum- 
bers, tomatoes, onions, 1 tbsp. lemon 
juice, and olive oil; season cucumber 
salad with salt and pepper and set 
aside. In a small bowl, combine the 
remaining lemon juice, tahini, garlic, 
and 5 tbsp. ice water. Whisk ingredi- 
ents until creamy and season with salt; 
set tahini sauce aside. 

O To serve, slice off the top quarter 
of the pita breads and spread some of 
the tahini mixture on the inside of each 
pita. Put about 7 slices of eggplant into 
each pita along with one egg. Add 
some of the cucumber salad, top with 
some of the amba, and stuff some of 
the parsley into each pita. Drizzle the 
top of each sandwich with the remain- 
ing tahini sauce. 



FALAFEL EM TAHINA 

(Falafef with Tahini) 

SERVES 4-6 

The seasoned chickpea mixture for 
this falafel should have a coarse tex- 
ture. This will ensure a crisp shell and 
a moist interior. 

FOR THE sauce: 

2 cloves garlic, finely chopped 
and mashed into a paste with a 
little salt 

Vi cup tahini 

Vi cu p f i nely c ho pped flat- leaf 
parsley 

2 tbsp. fresh lemon Juice 
Kosher salt, to taste 

FOR THE falafel: 

Vi lb. dried chickpeas 
1 cup roughly chopped flat-leaf 
parsley 
1 tsp. flour 

Vi tsp. ground coriander 
tsp. ground cumin 

3 cloves garlic, smashed 
1 small onion, roughly 

chopped Cayenne pepper, 
to taste 

1 Vi tsp. baking soda mixed with 
1 tbsp. water 
Kosher salt, to taste 
Canola oil, for frying 
Warm pita, for serving 

O Make the sauce: Place garlic paste in 
a small bowl and add the tahini, pars- 
ley, lemon juice, and Vi cup ice water. 
Whisk until sauce is creamy; season 
with salt. Set tahini sauce aside. 

O Make the falafel; In a medium bowl 
soak chickpeas in cold water over- 
night. Drain water and place chickpeas 
in a food processor with parsley, flour, 
coriander, cumin, garlic, onions, and 
cayenne. Pulse mixture until it is well 
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combined yet still coarse In texture, 
about 80 pulses. Add bakingsoda mix- 
ture and season with salt and cayenne, 
pulse to combine. Chill in freezer for 
20 minutes. Use a spoon to portion the 
mixture Into! -tbsp. balls. 

© Pour oil Into a 6-qt. pot to a depth 
of 2"; heat over medium-high heat until 
a deep-fry thermometer reads 340". 
Working in batches, fry falafel balls, 
turning occasionally, until they float 
and turn golden brown, about 2A 
minutes. Using a slotted spoon, trans- 
fer falafel to a rack set over a rimmed 
baking sheet. Serve In a pita with the 
tahini sauce. 


PITA 


Fresh-baked pita, either slit open 
to make a sandwich or torn into 
pieces for dipping, is the stan- 
dard accompaniment for scores of 
Israeli specialties (including five of 
the dishes on these pages). Here 
are five bakeries in the U.S. that are 
renowned for their pita. Damas- 
cus Bakery in Brooklyn, New York 
(718/625-7070), makes both white- 
flour and whole wheat varieties and 
will ship anywhere in the U.S. The 
Middle East Bakery and Grocery in 
Chicago (773/561-2224) sells its 
excellent pita to stores across the 
Chicago area. You can order several 
varieties of the flat bread. Includ- 
ing extra- large versions, from the 
New Yasmeen Bakery in Dearborn, 
Michigan Cwww.eyasmeen.cam), In 
Austin, Texas, the Phoenicia Bakery 
Si Deli (512/447-4444) will ship its 
Lebanese-style pita, which is thin- 
ner than other versions, anywhere in 
the country, And in San Mateo, Cal- 
ifornia, the Aladdin Market (650/ 
574-7288) sells tradi- 
tional pita as well as 
za'atar pita, which 
is rubbed with oreg- 
ano and sesame 
seeds. If you can't 
find fresh-baked 
pita, restore some of 
the bread's pillowy- 
soft texture by sprin- 
kling water onto 
ordinary super- 
market pita and 
warming it the oven 
for three or four min- 
utes. —The Fdtors 
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MAGNIFICENT 
WINES FROM 

ARGENTINA 

why Argentina? Why now? For many, many reasons. The growing of 
European grapes in this vast, agriculturally promising land goes back centuries— to 
1541, in fact. That S when the Spaniards brought vines to Argentina's east coast near the 
Rio de la Plata. Nearly 500 years agof This helps explain the entrenched strength of 
wine culture in Argentina. Against such a backdrop, it's only natural to find individuals 
with the know-how and passion for making the best wine possible. 

IDEAL GROWING CONDITIONS 

And they ve been blessed with the right country in which to do it. Jesuit missionaries 
discovered that the regions just east of the Andes Mountains, between 22 and 42 
degrees southern latitude, were ideally suited to grape-growing. They established 
vineyards north of Mendoza in the 1560s. The hot and dry growing conditions had 
tremendous advantages: grapes that almost always reach full ripeness, and reach 
it without any fungal problems, due to the lack of humidity in the air. To this day, 
Argentina's vineyard-area air is extremely dean and unpolluted. 

The root louse, which wiped out vineyards worldwide in the 19th century, was 
virtually absent from this pristine land. Even now, Argentina's vines usually have their 
original rootstocks, which sit in barely farmed soils, allowing for intense colors in the 
wines, deep aromas and pronounced flavors. And there has never been a struggle for 
groundwater in this dry environment; ingenious irrigation systems, invented by native 
indians centuries ago, effortlessly bring the winter snows of the high Andes to the 
thirsty vines in summer. Significantly, those vines are nearby: Argentina boasts the 
highest altitudes in the world for wine cultivation, and the highest average altitude 
(almost 3,000 feet above sea level). 

FROM THE 19TH CENTURY TO NOW 

Add to this stunning viticultural backdrop the technical skills— and the additional 
wine passion— that arrived with waves of Spanish, Italian, and French immigrants from 
the 19th century forward, Argentina is wine country, and boasts wine drinkers among 
the world's most enthusiastic, per capita. Never trust a skinny chef, they say, and never 
trust a wine country where wine is not part of the local tradition. 

For many centuries, of course, the wine produced in Argentina was only for the 
locals— who, like Europeans of an earlier era, had a different taste in wine than we do. 
Today, Argentina has awakened to the richer, more polished wines the 21st-century 
global drinker demands— and is using its vast experience in winemaking to supply the 
world with some of the most exciting modern wines available from anywhere. 

FROM MALBEC TO TORRONTES 

The grape variety superstar, of course, is Malbec, an old southwest France varietal, 
now rejuvenated in Argentina, and beloved of millions around the world. Malbec is 
heavily associated with the region of Mendoza, which has decisively landed on the 
required world-itinerary of wine travelers. 

Now the world needs to know something else: Beautiful Argentine wines flourish 
beyond those suave, muscular Malbecs. Torrontes, in particular, a grape which yields 
spicy, floral, full-bodied, mostly dry, and downright seductive white wines, is a 
champion on the rise. It’s important to remember that there's thriving life in Argentina 
beyond the postcard -perfect, highly successful red-wine mecca of Mendoza! 
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ENTER TO WIN 
A WINE & TANGO 
TOUR IN ARGENTINA 

At the foot of the magnificent Andes Range, lies the home of tantalizing 
tango and unmatched latin wine and food, set in the lush and romantic en- 
virons of South America's preemient country— Argentina. Experience all that 
it has to offer on this one-of-a-kind, two-fold venture, one part town, one 
part country. 

“It's not love but fear that binds us together f said Jorge Luis Borges, a 
novel ist-cum-national hero who embodies the essence of Argentina. ‘^'That 
may be why / love her so much" Aristocratic, bohemian, and chic all at once, 
Buenos Aires is a wonderful place to visit— and the perfect place to begin 
your trip. The city's enchanting past lives harmoniously with its present, 
its historic landmarks and colorful barrios provide a brilliant backdrop for 
its famously seductive and lilthe tango as well its cutting-edge restaurants, 
offering the traditional alongside surprising culinary innovations. All you have 
to do is bask in its glorious sun as it fades into an unforgettable night. 

From the pulsing heart of urban Argentina, continue your journey with a 
sojourn into wine country. Though equally pleasurable in their own ways, 
Buenos Aires and Mendoza could not be more different, indulge in sumptuous 
wines at renowned vineyards, amidst the unforgettable, verdant foothills of 
the Andes. Learn the secret inner workings of winemaking with a day as a 
vintner's apprentice at one of our top Bodegas and get in touch with nature 
while feasting on some of the local foods and authentic dishes. Enter to win 
this unforgettable journey... 


THIS 7-DAY TRIP TO ARGENTINA INCLUDES TRAVEL TO: 




* 3-day stay in 5-star hotel, Palacio Duhau-Park Hyatt Buenos Aires 

* Enjoy a tango show paired with the best local food and wine 

* Private city tour of the “'must see" destinations of Buenos Aires 
where the winner will learn about the city’s history, culture, and 
architectural heritage 




• 4-day stay in 5-star hotel, Park Hyatt Mendoza 

* 4-day private tour with tastings in the region’s most famous wineries 



ENTER TO WIN online at 

saveur.com/winesofargentina 


TRAVEL AND DINING* 

• Two round trip flights aboard LAN 

• One dinner in Buenos Aires to accompany the tango 
performance 

• Two meals in Mendoza (lunch or dinner) 

• Private transport in Mendoza while touring wine 
country and on the city tour in Buenos Aires 


PAHTMERS: 

Argentina 


www .argentina.tra VS I 


ORGANIZEO BY: 


LAN^ 

80 Hying logeiher 


*'AiACia eunnu 


PARK HYATT H U E N OS AIRES'" 


l*AW.K HYATT MENUOZA'" 


ottt. a 


Wines of Argentina 

i p 


*Hight ilinerarv te USA-Buenos Aires-Mendoza-Santiago-USA and seat? are economy ciass (in/out ports of LAN in US are Lo? Angeles - Hew Yerk or Miami], All meals are subject to ttie 
itinerary specifications. 

All entries must be submitted by 5:00 PM ET on l2/2t/20D9. Winner wilt be chosen on or about 12/30/2009. The winner will be notified by email or mail on or before 1/08/10. No purchase 
necessary. Must be 21 or older to enter and a legal resident of the United States. For full rules, log on to saveur.corrVwinesofargentinarules. 
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Auntie Knows Best 


HEN WE STARTED PULLING together the re cipes for “The 
Art of Kimchi” ffage 74), the idea of making our own kirn- 
chi was a little intimidating. We figured there must be some magic 
involved in conjuring the mysterious depths of flavor that have always 
drawn us to those garlicky, chile-spiked Korean pickles. In the end, 
it came down to simple science — and some help from an expert. 
When we reached out to Kelly Choi (above left), the Korean-born 
host of Bravo's Tafi C/?e/^Afaslers and buddy of our editor-in-chief, 
James Oseland (who was a judge on the 2009 season of the show), she 
said, “1 know just the person you need to meet.” And so one after- 
noon Kelly and her aunt, the petite and energetic Young Hee Chung 


(right), arrived in our test kitchen loaded down with shopping bags. 
Some of the ingredients were familiar: the Napa cabbage, for instance, 
and the garlic (lots of it). Others — the watercress -like green called 
minari and the tiny, salt-preserved shrimp called saeii — were 

new to us. Kelly translated as her aunt explained in Korean what she 
was doing: massaging the cabbage leaves with salt water to draw out 
their moisture, rubbing them with the seasoning paste she'd made, 
and so on. Young Hee constantly tasted the seasonings and cabbage 
as she went along and beckoned for us to do the same. This was no 
hocus pocus; this was a cook trusting her palate and giving us the 
confldence to trust ours too. — Bet/j Kracklauer 


Discoveries andTechniques^ 

r 


avorite Room in the House » Edited by Todd Coleman 
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To Pop or Not 

I N TESTING THE TURKEY recipeS for 
our special Thanksgiving feature (“Giving 
Thanks,” page 53), we roasted 15 birds. All came 
with a little plastic thermometer in.serted into 
the breast that s designed to pop up when the 
turkey is done. I’d always removed the device 
and inserted my own thermometer in the thigh 
instead, as the legs take longer to cook than the 
breast. This time I left the plastic thermome- 
ters in. Not one of them actually popped up. 
What gives? It turns out that Volk Enterprises, 
the manufacturer that makes the most widely 
available version of the gadget, calibrates the 
thermometer to activate when the turkey breast 
reaches 180 degrees, at which temperature the 
solid material in the thermometer’s base lique- 
fies and releases the spring-loaded indicator. I 
called Volk CEO Ed Gustafson to ask why 180 
degrees was chosen as the target temperature 
when even the cautious US DA deems a turkey 
to be done at 165 degrees. “ ihe pop up removes 
a lot of the guesswork ” he told me. “The con- 
sumer can be assured that the bird has cooked 
completely.” So, think of the gadget as a sort of 
emergency parachute for distracted cooks. You 
might end up with slightly dry meat if you rely 
on it, but you 11 avert disaster. — Hunter Lewis 
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Taste of the 
New 


T he first time I tasted “new” sauer- 
kraut, I hardly recognized what I was 
eating. Zingy and effervescent, the lightly fer- 
mented shredded cabbage was nothing like the 
aggressively sour and briny sauerkraut I was 
accustomed to getting on my hot dogs. Even 
the raw sauerkraut Ed bought in the past at east- 
ern and central European markets had nowhere 
near the same liveliness and true cabbage flavor. 
Ihe French have long appreciated “choucroutc 
nouvelle,” a seasonal specialty that is fermented 
for just a couple of weeks as opposed to several 


months, the time allotted for most sauerkrauts. 
During the cabbage harvest, cooks in Alsace 
pair new sauerkraut with pork and sausages 
in choucroute garnie (see page 49); Eve 
found that it brightens the flavor of a 
dish such as a composed vegetable salad 
without overwhelming it with tartness. 
New sauerkraut isnk sold in the United 
States, hut its easy to make: just chop, salt, 
and pound fresh cabbage and store it cov- 
ered in a glass jar at room temperature. 
Within several days, the process of lactic 
acid fermentation begins to transform the 
raw cabbage into a mildly tangy and thor- 
oughly delicious food. — HL. 

SAUERKRAUT 

MAKES a CUPS 

When making sauerkraut, use firm, dense heads 
of cabbage with tightly packed leaves. A Japa- 
nese -style mandoline works well for shredding 
the cabbage. 

5 lbs. finely shredded white cabbage 
3 Yi tbsp. kosher salt 

Combine shredded cabbage and salt in a large bowl. 
Using a potato masher or a wooden spoon, pound 
cabbage for 10 m inutes to bruise it and extract juices. 
Working in batches, transfer the cabbage and juices 
to a 1-gallon jar, pressing each layer down with the 
masher before adding the next batch. Press a small 
plate into the jar onto the surface of the cabbage to 
weight it down. Cover jar with 4 layers of cheesecloth 
secured with kitchen twine. Let cabbage sit and fer- 
ment at room temperature, skimming any white froth 
from the surface of the liquid every other day and dis- 
carding portions of the cabbage that turn brown, for up 
to 3 weeks before transferring it to two 1-qt. jars and 
refrigerating. The flavor of the sauerkraut will deepen 
as it sits. Use it after about 10 days for a brighter new 
sauerkraut flavor or after a couple of months for a 
stronger classic sauerkraut flavor. Sauerkraut will 
keep in the refrigerator for up to 6 months. 


Israeli Condiments Tangy, spicy, and salty condiments are central to many classic Israeli dishes (see page 
favorites. (A popular store-bought version of each ingredient is pictured; see the pantry, page 106, for sources.) — Yoel Coty 
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Schug is a piquant 
cilantro-chile 
paste that's often 
served atop falafel 
sandwiches and 
sometimes added to 
hummus. 



Amba. a bright, 
zesty sauce of green 
mango that's been 
pickled with a vari- 
ety of spices, is a 
popular topping for 
grilled meats. 



Shipka peppers 

are mild green chiles 
preserved in brine. 
They give heat and 
crunch to dishes like 
the Jerusalem mixed 
grill on page 94. 



Taliini is a creamy, 
nutty- tasting paste 
made from crushed 
sesame seeds; it is a 
key ingredient for the 
hummus shown on 
page 90. 
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Turkey to Flip For 


W eVe tried many roasting meth- 
ods over the years, but the one Susana 
Trilling (above) uses to make the chile-rubbed 
turkey she serves at her Ihaiiksgiving feast in 
Oaxaca, Mexico (see page 58), really stands out. 
An hour into roasting, Trilling flips the turkey 
so that the breast is on the bottom. Ihe result is 
juicy white meat and mcltingly tender legs and 
thighs. — B.K 

GUAJOLOTE RELLENO ENCHILADO AL 
HORNO 

fCh/7e -Rubbed Roast Turkey) 

SERVES 12 

6 pasilla chiles^ stemmed and seeded 
30 doves garlic (5 finely chopped) 
cup orange juice 
3 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 
2 tbsp. honey 

1 tbsp. kosher salt, plus more to taste 
1 tbsp. whole black peppercorns 
1 12 lb. turkey 
1 large onion^ quartered 
1 orange, quartered 
’A cup port or red wine 


2 tbsp. unsalted butter 
4 cups turkey or chicken broth 
1 V 2 tbsp. cornstarch mixed with 3 tbsp. water 
V 2 tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 
2 tbsp. f i nely cho pped f lat- leaf pa rsley 

O In a 10" cast-iron skillet over high heat, toast 
chiles, turning once, until fragrant, about 2 minutes. 
Transfer to a small bowl and cover with 1 cup boiling 
water; let soak until soft, 20 minutes. Transfer chiles 
and their liquid to a blender along with 25 cloves 
garlic, orange juice, oil, honey, 1 tbsp. salt, and pep- 
percorns and puree until smooth, about 2 minutes. 
Set chile rub aside. 

O Heat oven to 500° and place rack in bottom third 
of oven. Season inside of turkey with salt. Rub tur- 
key with chile rub and stuff with onions and oranges, 
transfer turkey breast side up to a rack set in a roast- 
ing pan. Roast for 30 minutes, lower heat to 325° and 
cook for 30 minutes more. Remove turkey from oven 
and, using kitchen towels to protect your hands, flip 
turkey breast side down. Roast, basting occasion- 
ally, until an instant-read thermometer inserted into 
a thigh but not touching the bone registers 165°, 
about 3 hours total for a 12-lb. turkey. Lower oven 
to 150°. Transfer turkey, breast side up, to a baking 
sheet; return to oven to keep warm. Remove turkey 
from oven 15 minutes before serving. 

O Meanwhile, add port to roasting pan and heat over 
high heat. Scrape up any brown bits; cook, stirring, 
until mixture has reduced by half, about 5 minutes. 
Seta sieve over a bowl; strain liquid and discard sol- 
ids. Put liquid into freezer and leave for 30 minutes. 
Skim and discard fat; set liquid aside. Melt butter in 
a 12" skillet over medium-high heat. Add remaining 
garlic; cook until soft, about 2 minutes. Add broth 
and reserved liquid; boil to reduce by half, about 15 
minutes. Whisk in cornstarch mixture; boil, strain 
through a sieve into a Tqt. saucepan. Stir in nutmeg 
and parsley; season gravy with salt and pepper. Carve 
turkey (see page 72) and serve with the gravy. 
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RECIPES BY CATEGORY 


1| AfiA-HEARTLAND 

ww w.ma rv e I ref ri g e rati 0 n . c 0 m 
Marvel is itie I reading mamjlaclurer of luxury 
undercounter refriperetiorr products. For more 
rnforuigtion or ti 3 locate a distributor, visit our website or 
call us at 800-223-3900. 

2 I ALLEN BROTHERS, INC 

www.allenbrothers.coTn 

Aden Brothers is the leading supplier of the highest- 
quality US DA Prime beef, veal. lamb, and port to the 
finest restaurarrisand most discriminating consumers. 
Call fiOO-957-01 1 1 or visit our website. 

3| HAWAI I-THEISLANDSOF ALOHA 

www.gohawaiLcom 

From the crystal clear ocean and lush mountains to 
the award-winning golf and luxurious spas., let the 
temptations of Hawaii surround you. 

4 I KENDALL-JACKSON WINERY 

www.kj.com/saveur 

Welcome to Kendall -Jackson’"' Country. Our estate 
vineyards oHer more than just spectacular scenery. Visit 
our website for special discounts. 

5 I ICERRVGOLD PURE IRISH CHEESE 

AND BUTTER 

www.kerrygold.cotWusa 

The distinctive natural color and exceptionally creamy 
flavor distinguishes Kerrygold Pure Irish Cheese and 
Butter from i]theT premium brands. 

6 I lECRiUSET 

www.lecreuset.com 

Le Creuset Is dedicated to the production of the world s 
fmest cookware products, designed lor a lifetime of 
superior performance in your kitchen. 

7 I MUIR GLEN ORGANIC 

www.TTiuirglen.com 
Muir Glen Organic makes premium-quality products 
including canned tomatoes, pasta sauces, soups, and 
salsas usi ng the finest organic ingredients. 

8 I NORWEGIAN SEAFOOD EXPORT 

COUNCIL 

www.s e af 0 odf rom n 0 rwa y. com 
For more information visitwww-sa1moninsBconds.com, 
call 877.365 .SALMON, or email salmoninseconds@- 
seaf DOdfromn 0 rway.com 

9 I PLUGRA' EUROPEAN-STYLE BUTTER 

www.plugra.com 

Discover inspiration from the masters at 

www.pJug.ra.com. 


10 1 SPICE ISLANDS 

vwvw.spiceislands.com 
Spice Islands travels ihe world irs search of ihe most 
revered spices so that consumers can give their family 
the best taste the world has to Offer. 

U| TAHITI TOURISM 

www.ta h iti -to u ri s m e . c om 
Enter for a chance to win a trip to TAHfTI— make a video 
telling us why you desewe a trip to paradise. Plus, find 
great vacation values. 

12 1 T-^FAL 

www.t-falusa.com 

l-faP, the non-stick cookware inventor, is a world leader 
ill cookware & kitchen appliances. Visit our website 
to view our selection. T-fah^, solutions you can't live 
without. 

131 THE GREAT STATE OF TEXAS 

wwwTravelTex.com 

Create your perfect vacation with your FREE Texas State 
Travel Guide. Call 800-886e-TEX, ext. 5357, or visit our 
website. 

14 1 TITO'S HANDMADE VODKA 

www.tito s VO dka.com 
Find out why American-made Trie's Handmade Vodka 
beats ail the big corporate brands and gianl imports in 
every tasie test! 
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For more informatiofi about our advertisers, complete 
the following section^ place in a stamped envelope, 
and mail to the address below, 

please send me information about 
(check all that apply): 


□ ALL □! 
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□ 3 

□ 4 

□ 5 

□ S 
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□ 10 
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□ 12 
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MAILING ADDRESS: 

Name 

Address 

CIt y/St at e/Z I p 

Email 

SEND CLIPPED COUPON TO: 

SAVEUR 

P.O. Box 413050 
Naples, FL 34101-3050 

To find out more about our advertisers, 

log on to www.saveur.com/fr€€infa 


APPETIZERS 

Hummus with Tahini*, ,94 
Shrimp and Pickled Celery 22 

MAIN DISHES 

Meatr Poultry, and Fish 

Chile- Rubbed Roasc Turkey.,.,... 103 

Grilled Turkey 71 

Herbed Roast Turkey 72 

Jerusalem Mixed Grill ...94 

Kimchi Scew 83 

Sauerkraut with Fish in Cream Sauce 50 
Sauerkraut with Pork and Sausages 50 

Vegetarian 

Eggplarit and Cucumber Salad Sandwich,,,,,.*.. „96 

Eggs Poached in Tomato Sauce ..94 

Falafel with Tahini ...96 


SIDE DISHES 

Brussels Sprouts with Cliorizo 72 

Cabbage Kimchi.. ,82 

Cranberry Sauce ...70 

Curried Creamed Onions, ,70 

Kimchi Pancakes S3 

Oaxacan Stuffing........................................ ...70 

Radish Kimchi,,,,,*,,*,,,.,,,,,.,,,,,,.,,. ,,,,,,,,.,,.,,.,,,,,,,,82 

Sauerkraut 1 02 

Stufled Cucumber Kimchi .......82 

,Swcet Potatoes in Syrup with Guava...,..,..,, 71 

Water Kimchi, 82 


DESSERTS AND SWEETS 

Apple Pie 70 

English Gingerbread Cake 30 

Rose Water Pudding........ ..,94 

Squash Bread Pudding with Rum Sauce,*. 71 
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KaNua iLiqu«yr 30% Atc-A/oi. (31. -5% file. AM., evaiiabis anJy In 
Oh*o. ©2009 ImpofiLQcl by Tne Ka^ilua Company, PiJFchass. NV. 

Enjoy Your CiJFious Life Ffesponabty. 


WIN 

ITt 


Uncover the Flavors of Kahlua® Recipe Contest 


Win a trip to the SAVKUR Kitchen! To enters submit your own recipe made with Kahlua'® from one 
of the following catcgtiries: appcti^cr/hors dbeuvre, aperitif^ cntrecj denser tj or aftcr-diriner drink. 
Entries will judged on creativity^ taste^ use ot' produt t, and appearance. Th(; winner will reccivti a 
trip for two to New York City ft>r a private cooking hrsson in the SAVEUR Kitchen, The lesson will 
include tips on how to cook with Kahlua'® — along wdth authentic dishes fVtjm the Yucatan, For mt^re 
information and to enters please go to: 


wvv w. s ave un c om/k ahlu a 


All etttrkw inLisi be cjsi 12/2 1 /OJ, WSimerwi]] he chasen on tJa- abciui 1 / I I /30. The \%‘innei-'vvU] be rnJtifkdljy etruaS Pi* miJ cm or before 

I / !8/!0. NoiHiin.Jia.sr ncct-fisitrii Mu,st be 21 orokkr to mtrr 3ixl a Icg^l iTsklrm *jf the United Sotes. fbr hill Tuks, kigon to swtqrojTr./kiihlaafitlcs.. 




Enter to Win a Wine & Tango Tour in Argentina 


Experience the best from the home oi’ tango and the most magnificent wine,s at the foot of the Andes 
Mountain range. The 7-day adventure includes 3 days in beautiful Buenos Aires and 4 days in stunning 
Mendoza — complett^ with 5 -star accommodations, travel, and authentic: li>od and wine! For more 
information and ttj enter, visit: 


www,s aveur, com/wiiieso farge ntina 

■All cmliics must be submtiiMi bv' 5;CK> P.N. liTTijm 1 2/21/20011 WifincrniiJ] be cbosm on 1 2/30/2(.W>. ThrivinTierH'v'iH bc‘ ncnificdbyefinall or nn^il cm tw be- 

ibm 1/nS/ !0. Nq purirbaifl' nercssai-y Must hr 21 <.>f<iJd<‘L- tq entofand 3. Irgaf rrsitlrnE qf {hr UniErtl Statrs, K.>f Eiill rules, Joj^ooi (q .sa^TWr.c<tm/’icines«.*JW^niinaie|]es- 



WIN 

IT! My Family Recipe Contest 

SAVEUR & Le CreustT have created ' ■ Yfy Family Recipe,” a contest that offers a chance to share your 
edible heirloom with SAVEUR editors. Our team will review all entries and choose three favorites to 
be prepared in our test kitchen, with the w inning selection — as long as it^s not top secret — posted on 
Savcur.com with a description by you, the keeper of the recipe. Contest winner will also receive a fiill 
set ofctKikwarc from Le Crctisct and a kitchen -related prize Irurri a recent issue of SAVEUR, 

Enter now at: . . 

If 0LECREUSET) 

WWW, saveun corn/ tamilyrecipe 

AU entricfi miKt be submiltcid by 1 1:59 V.Mjon 1 2/1 /CB. tVumens uill bp chosen on or about 1 /5/10. Ihe v»mnejis vM. be notified by ematl on or befoie I /12/I0. No 
imirJiiLSF qpctiiv'iai'y Must hr 2 1 qt" * iJttrf tq enter ami a legal resiHlent < kT the LhiitecI StaU**;. liir fitll njie?>, ItTg qn «j sa.wmx<.i™/laimi3ynTipeniieH. 



SAVEUR Travel Advisory Board 

SAVEUR introduces its new Travel Advisory Board. We hand-selected the top 50+ epicurean travel 
specialists from Virtuoso — an invitation-tmly network of the world^s finest travel specialists — to join 
our grottp. Our board brings destinations to life with custom culinary travel itineraries, exclusively 
lijr SAVEUR readers. Meet the hoard, find exclusive travel offers, get expert advice through Q&As, 
discover wheri^ our specialists have recently traveltxl, and more! 

www-s aveur, com/vir tuoso 


Visit our Sweepstakes Si Promotions page online at www.saveurcom 
D BECOME A FAN OF SAVEUR ON FACEBOOK tJ FOLLOW US ON TWITTER.COM/SAVEURMAG 


SAVE U R IN STORE! 

SAVEUR magazine is available in these and 
other fine retail establishments. 


A. CHEF'S COOKiNG STUDIO 

Ponle Vedra. FL ^ 904/aZ7-1S50 
www.ac hefscooh fng stud io,com 

SOB'S ITALIAN FOOD IMPORTS 

Medford, MA - cuslomereare^aitalianfoodimportsxom 
WWW. ita I i a n f 0 □dimports.com 

8RIX WINE SHOP 

Boston, MA » ei7/542-BRIX <2749) • www.brlKwineshOpxom 

BROADWAY PANHANDLER 

New York, NV ■ 21 2/966 ■□121 
ww w.b roa dwa ypa n h and I e r.com 

BROWN DERBY INTERNATIONAL WINE CENTER 

Springfield, MO - 8 00/491 ■3436 ■ www.brownderbv.com 

SUOM ITALIA 

New York, NY ■ 212/633-9090 ' www.buonilaliaxom 

CALIFORNIA OLIVES & OLIVE OIL 

Orland, Ca * 800/362.3072 * wwwwestcoastproducts.net 
CHAMBERS STREET WINES 
New York,. NY - 212/227.1434 
wwwchambersstreetwines.com 
CLEMENTINE'S KITCHEN 
Del Rey Oaks, CA * 831/392-1494 
www.c I e m entin e s kite h en.com 
COOKBOOK CO. 

Calgary, AB, Canada ^ 403/265-6066 
w ww.cook bookcooks.co m 

ESPERANCE. LLC 

CbarlevolK, Ml ^ 231/237-9300 " www.espefancewine.com 

HARVEST MARKET 

Stowe, VT ■ 802/253-3800 ■ www.harvestatstowe.com 

IDEAL CHEESE SHOP 

New York, NY - 800/382-0109 ■ wwwJdealcheese.com 

JOANNA'S MARKETPLACE 

Miami, FL * 305/661-5777 * www.loannasmarketpJace.com 

JOPPA FINE FOODS 

Newburyporl, MA - 978/462-4662 
w ww.j op pa f in ef oods.com 

KITCHEN ESSENCE 

Pinehurst, NC ■ 9l0/255^0665 ■ www.kitchenessence.com 

KITCHEN OUTFITTERS 

Acton, MA * 978/263-1955 * www.kitchen-outfitters.com 
KITCHEN WINDOW 
Minneapolis, MN ■ 612/624-4417 
ww w.k i tchen wind ow.com 
MAITLAND WINE MARKET 
Maitland, FL - 407/869-9463 
ww w.mait Ian d wi ne mar ket .com 
MRS. BRIDGES' PANTRY 
South Woodstock, CT ■ 860/963^7040 
w ww.mrs brid g e s pantry.com 
NEOPOL SMOKERY 

Baltimore, MD - 410/433-7300 - neopoldbs@yahoo.com 
NEW PRESTON KITCHEN GOODS 

New Preston, CT * 860/868-1264 
w w w.n ew p re sto n k itc h eng ood sxom 

NICOLA'S SPECIALTY FOODS 

New York, NY * 212/753-9275 * www.casanicola.com 

OLSSON'S FINE FOODS 

Lawrenceville, N J - 609/394-2798 
inf o@ol ss onsf inef oo ds. com 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND PRESERVES CO. 

Hunter River, PE Canada - 800/565-5267 
WWW. p re 5 e rvecom pany.co m 

SALUMERIA ITALIA NA 

Boston, MA ' 800/400-5916 ^ www.salumeriaitaliana.com 

SICKLES MARKET 

Little Silver, NJ ■ 732/741-9563 * www.sickfesmarket.com 
SOUTHERN GOURMET 
Charlotte, NC - 704/849-7646 
www.th esou t he rn go u r met.net 
STELLA'S MODERN PANTRY 
Ocala, FL ■ 352/622-FOOD (3663) 

WWW. s te 1 1 a sm ode rnpa n t ry.com 
TAYLOR'S MARKET 

Sacramento, CA * 916/443-6881 * www.taylorsmarkel.com 
THE BROOKLYN KITCHEN 
Brooklyn, NY ■ 718/389-2982 
w ww.l hebrDoklynkitchen.com 

THE KITCHEN TABLE 

Hattiesburg, MS * 601/261-2224 
w ww.kitch e n I a blenow.co m 

TREATS 

Wiscasset, ME * 207/882-6192 ■ www.treatsofmaine.com 
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THE PANTRY 


A Guide to Resources 

In producing the stories for this issue, 
we discovered food products and 
destinations too good to keep to ourselves. 
Please feel free to raid our pantry! 

BY BEN MIMS 

Fare 

Purchase [rems from Melitta (888/635-4882; 
cafe.melitta.com). Buy many scotches from 
Park Avenue Liquor Shop (2 12/6 8 5 '244 2). 
Visit IW. Manze (87 Tower Bridge Road, Lon- 
don; 020/7407-2985)^ Purchase Canal House 
Cooking {$19.95; 609/802-7997; www.thecanal 
housc.com). Visit Rosemary^s Restaurant (8125 
We.st Sahara Avenue, Las Vegas; 702/869- 
2251). Buy 2006 Domaine Chandon Pinot 
Meunier Carneros from Ihc Cellar ($31.99; 
866/668-7734). 


Cellar 

Purchase 2008 Terra Andina Carmenere^ Valle 
Central ($11) and 2006 Undurraga Founder's 
Collection Colchagua Valley ($40) from Dot- 
com Wines & Spirits (866/363-4404); 2007 
Ventisquero Carmeitere Reservar Colchagua 
Valley ($13) from Vine and Table (317/817- 
9473); 2008 Viu Matient Carmenere, Secreto, 
Colchagua Valley ($14) and 2005 Aika Haci- 
enda Araucano, Colchagua Valley ($60) from 
Wines and Makers (866/946-3883); 2007 
Apaltagua Carmenere^ Envero, Colchagua Val- 
ley ($15) from Winc.com (800/592-5870); 
2007 Errazuriz Carmenere Single Vineyard 
Don Maximiano Estate ($18) from Bottle Shop 
(847/256-7777); and 2007 Veranda Carme- 
nere Oda^ Apalta ($30) from Beckman Liquors 
(212/759-5857). 


Lives 

Order heritage turkeys from Heritage Foods 
USA (718/389-0985). 


Classic 

Order raw sauerkraut and choucroute meats 

from Schaller & Weber (212/879-3047) 
and duck fat ($3.99 for a 7-ounce tub) from 
DArtagnan (800/327-8246). 

Thanksgiving 

Buy Mexican cane la ($5-99 for a 2-ounce bag), 
piloncillo ($6.99 for an 8 -ounce piece), sugar- 
cane in syrup, and guava wedges in syrup (both 
$8.49 for a 20-ounce can) from Kalu.styan’s 
(800/352-3451). 

Kimchi 

Buy Korean chile powder ($18.99 fora 5-pound 
bag), anchovy sauce ($2.99 for a 23-ouncc 
bottle), and salted shrimp ($8.99 for a 7-ounce 
jar) from Koa Mart (wvvw.koamart.com) and 
Korean chives (ask for “garlic chives'") . Korean 
watercress (ask for “Chinese celery *), Korean 
chiles and Japanese cucumbers (market prices 
vary), and ready-made kimchi ($27.50 for three 
1 4-ounce jars) from Meli.ssas World Variety 
Produce (800/588-0151). 


Kitchen 

Buy amba ($5-99 for a 175-ounce jar), shipka 
pickled peppers ($2.99 for a 19 -ounce can), 
tahini ($5.99 for a 16-ounce jar), and schug 
($4.99 for a 7-ounce tub) from Holy Land 
Market (212/477-4440). 


Sweepstakes 

For a chance to win a roasting pan, enter 
the “Win This” sweepstakes, sponsored by 
SAVEUR, at www.saveur.com/win between 
October 12 and November 9, 2009. Contest is 
open to residents of the United States ages 18 
and older. No purchase nece.ssary; void where 
prohibited by law. For complete official rules, 
sec our website. 

Correction As a foHow-up to the "'Lamb Variet- 
ies" article in our October 2009 issue: chilled, fresh 
lamb shipped from Australia and New Zealand is of- 
ten available cn supermarkets in the United States. 


The paper used for this 
magazine comes from 
certified forests that are 
managed in a sustain- 
able way to meet the 
sociaJ, economic, and 
envEron- 
mental 
needs of 
present 
and: future 
genera- 
tions. 
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All-Inclusive 


Where Freedom And Adventure 
Meet ease And Luxury 

Choose from several ways to go on our all-inclusive 
Crewed Yacht vacations with professional captain 
and chef at your service* 

Stateroom Cabiti-booklngs for I to 2 people* 

Full Yachi Chancrs-iuxur)^ accommodations 
for 6 to 10 guests* 

mat’s Included 

* AH meals served aboard your yaebt * Open bar 

* Hors d*oeuvrcs, snacb and beverages * Professional captain and chef 

* Kayak* fesbing and snorkeUng gear * InBaTable dinghy with outboard 

Best of all, as personal, private and exclusive as this 
vacation option is, the cost compares favorably with 
most cruise liners, resorts. 

The Moorin gy 

Crewed Yacht locations 
800.855.5660 

www.MooringsCrewed.com 
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Choose From 12 
Exotic Destinations 


British Virgin Islands, Bahamas, Belize, 
Grenadines, St* Lucia, Sr* Martin, Mexico, 
Seychelles, Tahiti, Tonga, Thailand, 
and Italy* 


The trip was a mce in a lifetime dream 
vacathn-an amazing experience 
we plan to repeat! The destination, 
service, the yacht a nd crew were just 
outstanding, 

R Ward: Soma Barbara 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


Holiday 

GIFT GUIDE 


is the season for sharing meals and gifts with 
family and friends. With aLL the gourmet and specialty 
products in our holiday gift guide, you can give 
something truly unique and personal. 



Tortuga Rum Cake 
Company 

The export of the Cayman Islands. 

Authentic Tortuga Caribbean rum cakes, 
baked with the finest ingredients, hand 
glazed, and vacuurn sealed to lock in 
freshness. Rum-flavored coffees, savory 
sauces, gourmet gifts, and more. Save 5% 
and get shipping included when you use 
code Saveur09. Offer expires 12/31/09, 

800'444-0625 
w w w,to rtu garu ms,co m 



BellaCopper 

Solid copper heat diffusers and defroster 
plates, Copper conducts heat better-a 
lot better! 70% better than aluminum 
and five times better than cast iron. 
Equalized heating eliminates hot spots 
in your pans. 

Make your cookware perform [ike 
copper-at a fraction of the cost Works 
on gas, electric, and ceramic/glass stoves. 
Fantastic as a defroster plate too! 

S05-213-3241 
w w w.bel lacop perco m 



Breeze Through Holiday Cooking In Comfort 

Made with a soft, shock-absorbing gel core, GelPro*^Mats are great for people with 
back or foot pain or for those who just love to cook. Now available in more than 
200 combinations of styles, colors, and sizes to fit any home's decor, including new 
Designer Sizes as large as 3 feet by 12 feet. To learn how you can Stand in Comfort"; 
call or visit online. 

866-GEL-MATS (435-6287) 
w w w.ge I pro.com 


Gel Pro 




Share the Swissmar 
Raclette Party Grill 
Experience 

Gourmet entertainment thats ideal for 
any occas i on. Coo k i n g i s f u n fo r e veryo ne 
with our versatile Swissmar eight-person 
Raclette Party Grill-a Swiss tradition the 
entire family will enjoy. 

Visit our website for recipes and more 
information. 

877-947-7627 
w w w.s w i ssma r.co m 


Classic Paella Kit 
Special Offer 

LaTienda.com offers this gift- boxed set 
that includes everything for great paella: 
paella rice, saffron, roasted peppers, 
smoked paprika, extra-virgin olive oil, 
and a paella pan. 

Special holiday savings: Regularly $75, 
now only $59,951 Use promo code SA29 
at checkout. Offer expires 12/30/09. 
Search for PA-02 Traditional Paella Kit on 
OUT website to redeem your discount. 

800-710-4304 
w w w.latienda .co m 


Lobster Pot Pies 

Loaded with Maine lobster meat in a 
sherry-splashed cream sauce, our pot 
pies are wonderfully appealing to the 
palate and eye. Lobster-shaped puff- 
pastry decorations adorn each pie, 
adding a touch of elegant whimsy. 
Packaged in ceramic ramekins for simple, 
elegant bake and serve; shipped frozen. 
Four for $68,50 plus shipping. 

800-552-0142 

w w w,hancoc kgourmetlobstercom 
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Oregon Pinot Noir Club 

GIFT PACKS * CASE DISCOUNTS 
We taste them aii and send you the best. 
We offer the top labels and hot new 
wines before anyone else. Join our Wine 
Club or browse our current list. If you 
love great Pinot, call us soon. 

• Gift Shipments 

• Futures 

• Case Discount 
■ Honest Advice 

800-847-4474 
w w w,o rego np i notno i r.com 



Ho, Ho, Hubs! 

When choosing gifts for the butcher, the 
baker^ or the candlestick maker, choose 
Hubs. Our super extra-large peanuts 
are loaded with flavor, have maximum 
crunch, and are kosher certified, Our 
popular tins come individually boxed for 
easy gift wrapping or shipping. Or if you 
prefer, we can Include your personalized 
message and ship for you. This holiday 
season, give them a superior gift of food. 
Give them Hubs, 

800-889-7688 (PNUT) 
w w w. h u bspean uts.com/saveu r 



Pearl Puddles™ 

Pearl Puddles''^ is a Kate Hines Collection 
showcasing exquisite, timeless, and 
accessibly priced pearl jewelry. Simple, 
elegant, and of enduring style, the 
collection enhances everything already 
in your closet. Use promo code SAVEUR 
for 10% off your order. Offer expires 
12/31/09. 

800-561-5509 
w w w.pear Ipudd les.com 



Handcrafted in Texas 
With Love 

Elegant buckles created by Greg Jensen 
Originals. Sterling silver and 14-karat 
gold. Fine belts available. A timeless 
symbol of success. 

New catalog available, 

S8S-206-3617 

281-261-2219 

w w w.s i I ve rbuck I es.com 



4-.DiPaloSeleds.com 
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DiPalo Selects 

Shop DiPaloSelects.com— the website 
of the renowned Di Palo's of Little 
Italy— for your holiday entertaining 
needs and for a great selection of 
unique gifts and gift baskets. Overnight 
shipping for $9,99 on all orders over $8S’ 
Enter code SAVEUR at checkout for a 
15% discount. 

Di Pa loSe lects.com r Handcrafted m Italy, 
hand -selected for you. 

877-253-1779 
w w w.d i pa I ose I ects.com 


Gingerhaus*^^ Baking ICits 

Gingerbread catastrophes are a thing of 
the past with Gingerhaus® baking kits. 
Simply bake, decorate, and place panels 
into the Gingerhaus® frame. No more 
royal icing "'glue," Made in the USA. 

704-999-7327 
w ww,gi ngerh a us.com 




Marky^s Caviar 

Since 1983, Markys has provided 
American and international markets 
with the finest selection of gourmet 
foods. Specializing in caviar and foie gras, 
Markys offers over 5,000 gourmet items. 
Experience it all at Markys.comi Mention 
you saw this ad in SAVEUR and receive 
10% off your order. 

800-522-8427 
w ww.markys.com 



Snake River Farms 

Snake River Farms is passionate 
about delivering the finest eating 
experlences-a luxury once reserved 
exclusively for the world's most 
esteemed restaurants. 

The holiday season is the perfect 
opportunity to share the affordable 
luxury of Snake River Farms American 
Wagyu (Kobe) Beef and Kurobuta Pork 
with your friends and family. 

208-338-2632 
w w w.snake r iverfarms.com 
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Voted. Best 
Overall Santoku 
by Wail Street Journol 

The best place to buy Kershaw 
Shun knives is Chefs Resource. 
Every piece is stocked, including 
left-handed versions and 
exclusive sets available only at 
Chefs Resource. 

866-765-CHEF (243B} 
www.chefsresourcexom 



Chester P. Basil’s 
Wooden Spoons 

The finest American handmade 
cherrywood kitchen utensils 
available. Our well-carved cherry 
products will last for years and 
make beautiful heirlooms and 
perfect gifts. Spoons, serving 
pieces, butter boards, and much, 
much more. 

610-562-1948 
w w wxpb asils.com 


Chef Paul’s Pizza 
& Pasta Seasonings 

Chef Paul Prudhommes Pizza 8< 
Pasta Magic^ (Herbal and Hot 
& Sweet) are unique blends of 
the finest herbs, spices, and 
Parmesan cheese. No MSG, no 
preservatives, gluten-free, and 
no added salt. Available in 
s u permarkets, cata I og, o r on I i n e . 
Free catalog with recipes. 

800-457-2857 


www.chefpaulxom 



Tutto Mio 

Collect these handcrafted, 
numbered, and dated tiles created 
by award-winning artists Carlo 
and Bruno. Each is a unique work 
of art Order now for 10% off with 
code 5AVNOV 

877-503-4321 
WWW. tutto m i o. b i z 


"Magnificent.” 

—James Beard 

TheGrillery®istheworld’spremier 
wood-burning grilL James Beard 
winner Dan Barber(2009) calls his 
“the ideal marriage of traditional 
technique with modern design." 
Infinitely adjustable, built-in or 
freestanding. Patented, Use code 
SAVEUR for a wood sampler with 
your grill Expires 12/1/09. 


202-758-7425 

www.thegrillery.com 



European- Style 
GOAT BUTTER 

A secret ingredient discovered by 
top chefs. This specialty butter 
is extraordinarily light on the 
palate, yet has a rich, creamy 
flavor. Makes an excellent sauce! 
Available in stores nationwide or 
order online. 

800-891-GOAT(4628} 

www.MEYENBERGxom 


Lacanche 

Gather family and friends 
around timeless design and 
enduring performance features. 
Each Lacanche is handmade by 
artisans in Burgundy to your 
personal specifications. Beauty 
and brawn in true harmony,., 
so you can experience the joy 
of cooking, 

800-570-CHEF (2433) 
www.frenchranges.com 



Eine Cooking, 
Baking, and Cake 
Decorating Tools 

The complete sourcefor fine chef 
tools and equipment. Offering 
a full line of bakery, restaurant, 
garnishing, and home gourmet 
cooking and baking tools. Plus, a 
large selection of wedding and 
cake decorating tools. We ship 
worldwide, 

800-525-5556 

www.bakedeco.com 


SAVEUR 


MARKET 




I SbeciaUy Products Showcase 

m 


www.saveur.com/market 



SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 






Viking 3 Piece 
Sampler Set 
for $229.95 


The Spanish Table 

Holiday feasts with a Spanish flair 
using recipes from our cookbook: 


SummerfieCd CuCinary Spices 


Blood Orange S Cranberry Sangria 
Chestnut & Cardoon Soup 
Turkey with Catalan Dressing 
Saffron Baked Apples 


Stores in 
Seattle, Santa Fe, 
Berkeley & Mill Valley 

www.spanishtable.coTn 

www.spanishtablewines.com 


199 B SAVLUR 100 


ALL HATURAL 
ND MSQ 
SALT FREE 


mm ENERGY 


Wholesale Herbs, Spices E Teas 
www.hBrbspicetea.cam 

OrEgon Jtfth nerttM Oragnia Since tSSS 
aDII‘ZZ7-Z831] ^ 47444 Kata Rd.. Fremont U 3453B 


online at 


* y uvaACi I 


Top Brands, Lowest Possible Prices 

Free Shipping on orders over $29 

(g/MetroKitchen.com 

888 - 892-9911 

Top brands for the professional chef in each of us.'" 
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GSC 

^-opperHitiA \ 

for Serious Coolcs ah 

CopperPans.com 


HANDMADI 


www.mllliespierogi.com • 1-800-743-7641 

We make our pieroQi by IwkI, using the hnesl ingredients, then 
fully cook before packaging. Tftey arhve fresh at your door in a 
resusabfe foam cooler. Cabbage, potato 8 cheese, potato & omori, 
farmer's cbeese, hlue&errv, or prune filllnc^ ■ pick your favorites! 




PIEROGI 


As featured iti The ^ew York Times i£ Yankee Magazine 

One cfozen pierogi per tray 


Box of 6 trays $42 
Kapusfa + 5 trays $45.50 
Polish Picnic $43.50 


Bo^ of to trays $63 
Polish Party Pack $66 
Call for S&H 


129 B mad way, etilcopaa Falla, MA 01020 


SHOPPING BASKET 





R 112 


S A V E U R 


NO. 124 


MOMENT 



TIME 10:00 A.M., September 17, 1989 
PLACE Grayland, Washington 

What better place to be on a fine fall morning? 

PHOTOGRAPH BY DOUG WiLSON/FOGSTOCK/ALAMY 




your own perfect world: priceless 


WORLD 

^415 751 ? 

H #on L 



Your World MasterCard*^ comes with rewards, offers and perks that matter 
to you. Whether it's tee time reservations at premier golf courses or 
preferred seats at the big game, you decide what's in your perfect world. 
Offers may vary. Go to priceless, com/world and register for more details. 


WORLD 



Offers are illustrative. Actual offers may vary. Terms and conditions apply. Go to priceless .conn/wo rid and register for more details. 
©2D09 MasterCard 






INTRODUCING THE ALL NEW 

7 PASSENGER 

LINCOLN [Vl[<~r 


Optional features shown. 


Li N C O L N 

REACH HIGHER 


LINCaLN.CQM 



